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THE MONIST 


ON PHYSIOLOGICAL, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM GEOMETRICAL, SPACE." 


HE sensible space of our immediate perception, which we find 
ready at hand on awakening to full consciousness, is con- 
siderably different from geometrical space. Our geometrical con- 
cepts have been reached for the most part by deliberate experience. 
The space of the Euclidean geometry is everywhere and in all direc- 
tions constituted alike; it is unbounded and it is infinite in extent. 
On the other hand, the space of sight, or ‘‘visual space” as it has 
been termed by Johannes Milley and Hering, is found to be neither 
constituted everywhere and in all directions alike, nor infinite in 
extent, nor unbounded. The facts relating to the vision of forms, 
which I have discussed in another place,? show that entirely differ- 
ent feelings correspond to ‘‘upness” and ‘‘downness,” as well as 
to ‘‘nearness” and ‘‘farness.” ‘‘Rightness” and ‘‘leftness” also rest 
on different feelings, although in this case the similarity, owing to 
considerations of physiological symmetry,? is greater. The unlike- 
ness of different directions finds its expression in the phenomena 
of physiological similarity. The apparent augmentation of the 
stones at the entrance to a tunnel as we rapidly approach it in a 
railway train, the shrinking of the same objects on the train’s 


1This article, which rests on researches begun almost forty years ago, are at 
variance with the views on sensible space that Prof. H. Poincaré advanced in the 
first part of his paper, ‘‘On the Foundations of Geometry,” 7he Monist, Vol. IX. 
page 1 et seq. But my disagreement on this point has no bearing on the subsequent 
discussions of Professor Poincaré.—Z. Mach. (Translated by T. J. McCormack.) 


2 Analysis of the Sensations, 1886. English trans. Chicago, 1897, p. 49 et seq. 
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emerging from the tunnel, are exceptionally distinct cases only of 
the fact of daily experience that objects in visual space cannot be 
moved about without suffering expansion and contraction,—so that 
the space of vision resembles in this respect more the space of the 
metageometricians than it does the space of Euclid. 

Even familiar objects a¢ rest exhibit the same peculiarities. 
A long cylindrical glass vessel tipped over the face, a walking- 
stick laid endwise against one of the eyebrows, appear strikingly 
conical in shape. The space of our vision is not only bounded, 
but at times it appears to have even very narrow boundaries. It 
has been shown by an experiment of Plateau that an after-image 
no longer suffers appreciable diminution when projected upon a 
surface the distance of which from the eye exceeds thirty meters. 
All ingenuous people, depending on direct perception, like the 
astronomers of antiquity, see the heavens approximately as a 
sphere, finite in extent. In fact, the oblateness of the celestial 
vault vertically,—a phenomenon with which even Ptolemy was 
acquainted, and which Euler has discussed in modern times,—is 
proof that our visual space is of unequal extent even in different 
directions. Zoth appears to have found a physiological explana- 
tion of this fact, closely related to the conjecture of Ptolemy. The 
narrow boundaries of space follow, indeed, directly from the possi- 
bility of panoramic painting. 

Visual space has but few properties in common with geometric 
space. Both spaces are threefold manifoldnesses. To every point 
of geometric space, 4, B, C, D, corresponds a point 4’, B’, C’, 
D', of visual space. If C lies between ZB and D, then also will C 
lie between B’ and D’. It is also permissible to say that to a cor 
tinuous motion of a point in geometric space there corresponds « 
continuous motion of a co-ordinate point in visual space. I have 
remarked elsewhere that this continuity, which is merely a conve- 
nient fiction, need not in the case of either space be an actual con- 
tinuity. As every system of sensations, so also the system of space- 
sensations, is finite,—a fact which cannot astonish us. An endless 
series of sensational qualities or intensities is psychologically in- 
conceivable. The other properties of visual space also are adapted 
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to biological conditions. The biological needs would not be satis- 
fied with the pure relations of geometric space. ‘‘ Rightness,” 
‘‘leftness,” ‘*aboveness,” ‘‘belowness,” ‘‘nearness,” and ‘‘far- 
ness,” must be distinguished by a sensational quality. The locality 
of an object, and not merely its relation to other localities, must be 
known, if an animal is to profit by such knowledge. It is also ad- 
vantageous that the sensational indices of visual objects which are 
near by and consequently more important biologically, are sharply 
graduated ; whereas, economy is practiced with the limited stock 
of indices at hand in the case of remote and less important objects. 

We shall now develop a simple general consideration, which 
is again essentially of a teleological nature. Let several distinct 
spots on the skin of a frog be successively irritated by drops of 
acid; the frog will respond to each of the several irritations with a 
specific movement of defense corresponding to the spot irritated. 
Qualitatively like stimuli affecting different elementary organs and 
entering by different paths give rise to processes which are prop- 
agated back to the environment of the animal again by different 
organs along different paths. As self-observation shows, we recog- 
nise the sameness of the irritational quality of a burn at whatever 
sensitive spot it may occur, but distinguish the spots irritated ; and 
our conscious or unconscious movement for protection is executed 
accordingly. The same holds true for itching, tickling, pressure 
on the skin, etc. We may be permitted to assume, accordingly, 
that in all these cases there is resident in the sensation, which 
qualitatively is the same, some differentiating constituent which 
is due to the specific character of the elementary organ or spot 
irritated, or, as Hering would say, to the locality of the attention. 
Conditions resembling those which hold for the skin doubtless also 
obtain for the extended surface of any sensory organ; although, as 
in the case of the retina, the facts are here somewhat more com- 
plicated. Instead of movements for protection or flight may appear 
also, conformably with the quality of the irritation, movements! of 


1I accept, it will be seen, in a somewhat modified and extended form, the. 
opinion advanced by Wlassak. Cf. his beautiful report, ‘‘ Ueber die statischen 
Functionen des Ohrlabyrinths," Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Philos, XVII. 1s. 29. 
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attack, the form of which is also determined by the spot irritated. 
The snapping reflex of the frog which is produced optically, and 
the picking of young chicks, may serve as examples. The mutual 
biological adaptation of large groups of connected elementary organs is 
thus very distinctly expressed in the perception of space. 

This natural and ingenuous view leads directly to the theory 
advanced by Prof. William James, according to which every sensa- 
tion is in part spatial in character; a -distinct locality, determined 
by the element irritated, being its invariable accompaniment. 
Since generally a plurality of elements enters into play, vo/uminous- 
ness would also have to be ascribed to sensations. In support of 
his hypothesis James frequently refers to Hering. This concep- 
tion is, in fact, almost universally accepted for optical, tactile, 
and organic sensations. Many years ago, I myself characterised 
the relationship of tones of different pitch as spatial, or rather as 
analogous to spatial; and I believe that the casual remark of 
Hering, that deep tones occupy a greater volume than high tones, 
is quite apposite.! The highest audible notes of Koenig’s rods give 
as a fact the impression of a needle-thrust, while deep tones appear 
to fill the entire head. The possibility of localising sources of 
sound, although not absolute, also points to a relation between 
sensations of sound and space. In the first place, we clearly dis- 
tinguish, in the case of high tones at least, whether the right or 
the left ear is more strongly affected. And although the parallel 
between binocular vision and binaural audition, which Steinhauser? 
assumes, may possibly not extend very far, there exists, neverthe- 
less, a certain analogy; and the localising of sources of sound is 


" effected preferentially by the agency of high tones? (of small vol- 


ume and more sharply distinguished locality). 


1] am unable to give the reference for this remark definitely; it was therefore 
doubtless made to me orally. Germs of a like view, as well as suggestions toward 
the modern physical theories of audition, are to be found even in Johannes Miller 
(Zur vergleich. Physiolog. des Gesichtssinnes, Leipsic, 1826, p. 455 et seq.). 

2Steinhauser, Ueber binaureales Hiren. Vienna. 1877. 

8 Ueber die Funktion der Ohrmuschel. Triltsch, Archiv fur Ohrenheil- 
kunde, N. F., Band 3, S. 72. 
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The physiological spaces of different senses embrace in general 
physical domains which are only in part coincident. Almost the 
entire surface of the skin is accessible to the sense of touch, but 
only a part of it is visible. On the other hand, the sense of sight in 
general extends very much farther physically. We cannot see our 
internal organs, which, like the elementary organs of sense, we feel 
as existing in space and invest with locality only when their equi- 
librium is disturbed ; and these same organs fall only partly within 
range of the sense of touch. Similarly, the determination of position 
in space by means of the ear is far more uncertain and is restricted 
toa much more limited field than that by the eye. Yet, loosely 
connected as the different space-sensations of the different senses 
may originally have been, they have still entered into connexion 
through association, and that system which has the greater practical 
importance at the time being is prepared to take the place of the 
other (James). The space-sensations of the different senses are un- 
doubtedly related, but they are certainly not identical. It is of 
little consequence whether all these sensations be termed space- 
sensations or whether one species only be invested with this name 
and the others be conceived as analogues of them. 

If sensation generally, inclusive of sensation of space, be con- 
ceived not as an isolated phenomenon, but in its biological func- 
tion, in its biological relationship, the entire subject will be ren- 
dered more intelligible. As soon as an organ or system of organs 
is irritated, the appropriate movements are induced as reflexes. If 
in complicated conditions of life these movements be found to be 
evoked spontaneously in response to a part only of the original irri- 
tation, in response to some slight impulse, in response to a mem- 
ory, then we are obliged to assume that traces corresponding to 
the character of the irritation as well as the irritated organs must 
be left behind in the memory. It is intelligible thus that every 
sensory field has its own memory and its own spatial order. 

The physiological spaces are multiple manifoldnesses of sensa- 
tion. The wealth of the manifoldness must answer to the wealth of 
the elements irritated. The nearer elements of the same kind lie to- 
gether, the more nearly they are akin embryologically, and the more 
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nearly alike are the space-sensations which they produce. If 4 and 
B be two elementary organs, it is permissible to assume that the 
space-sensation produced by each of them is composed of two con- 
stituent parts, a and 4, of which the one, a, diminishes the more, 
and the other, 4, increases the more, the farther B is removed from 
A, or, the more the ontogenetic relationship of B to A decreases. 
The elements situated in the series 4B present a continuously 
graduated onefold manifoldness of sensation. The multiplicity of 
the spatial manifoldness must be determined in each case by a spe- 
cial investigation ; for the skin, which is a closed surface, a twofold 
manifoldness would suffice, although a multiple manifoldness is not 
excluded, and is, by reason of the varying importance of different 
parts of the skin, even very probable. 

It may be said that sensible space consists of a system of feel- 
ings evoked by the sensory organs, which, while they would not exist 
without the sense-impressions arising from these organs, yet when 
aroused by the latter constitute a sort of scale in which our sense- 
impressions are registered. Although every single feeling due to a 
sensory organ (feeling of space) is registered according to its spe- 
cific character between those next related to it, a plurality of ex- 
cited organs is nevertheless very advantageous for distinctness of 
localisation, for the reason that the contrasts between the feelings of 
locality are enlivened in this way. Visual space, therefore, which 
ordinarily is well filled with objects, also affords the best means of 
localisation. Localisation becomes at once uncertain and fluctuant 
for a single bright spot on a dark background. (S. Exner.) 

It may be assumed that the system of space-sensations is in 
the main very similar, though unequally developed, in all animals 
which, like man, have three cardinal directions distinctly marked 
on their bodies. Above and below, the bodies of such animals are 
unlike, as they are also in front and behind and to the right and to 
the left. To the right and the left, these animals are apparently 
alike, but their geometrical and mechanical symmetry, which sub- 
serves purposes of rapid locomotion, should not deceive us with 
regard to their anatomical and physiological asymmetry. Though 
the latter may appear slight, it is yet distinctly marked in the fact 
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that species very closely allied to symmetrical animals sometimes 
assume strikingly unsymmetrical forms. The asymmetry of the 
plaice (flatfish) is a familiar instance, while the externally symmet- 
ric form of the slug forms an instructive contrast to the unsymmet- 
ric shapes of some of its nearer relatives. This trinity of conspic- 
uously marked cardinal directions might indeed be regarded as the 
physiological basis for our familiarity with the three dimensions of 
geometric space. 

Visual space forms the clearest, precisest, and broadest system 
of space-sensations, but biologically tactual space is perhaps more 
important. Irritations of the skin are spatially registered from the 
very outset; they disengage the corresponding protective move- 
ment; the disengaged movement then again induces sensations 
in the extended or contracted skin, in the joints, in the muscles, 
etc., which are associated with sensations of space. The first local- 
isations in tactual space are presumably effected on the body it- 
self, the palm of the hand being carried, for example, over the sur- 
face of the thigh, which also is sensitive to impressions of space. 
In this manner, experiences in the field of tactual space are gath- 
ered. But the attempt which is frequently made of deriving tac- 
tual space psychologically from such experiences, by aid of the 
concept of time and on the assumption of spaceless sensations, is 
an altogether hopeless undertaking. 

It is my opinion that the space of touch and the space of vision 
may be conceived after quite the same manner. This can be done, 
so far as I can infer from what has already been attempted in this 
direction, only by transferring Hering’s view of visual space to 
tactual space. This also accords best with general biological con- 
siderations. A newly-hatched chick notices a small object, looks 
toward it, and immediately pecks at it. A certain area in the cen- 
tral organ is excited by the irritation, and the looking movement 
of the muscles of the eye, as well as the picking movements of the 
head and neck, are forthwith automatically disengaged thereby. 
The excitation of the above-mentioned area of the central organ, 
which on the one hand is determined by the geometric locality of 
the physical irritation, is on the other hand the basis of the space- 
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sensation. The disengaged muscular movements themselves be- 
come a source of sensations in greatly varying degree. Whereas 
the sensations attending the movements of the eyes, in the case of 
man at least, usually disappear almost altogether, the movements 
of the muscles made in the performance of work leave behind them 
a powerful impression. The behavior of the chick is quite similar 
to that of an infant which spies a shining object and snatches at it. 
It will scarcely be doubted that in addition to optical irritations 
other irritations, acoustic, thermal, and gustatory in character, are 
also able to evoke movements of prehension or defense, especially 
so in the case of blind people, and that to the same movements, 
the same irritated parts of the central organ, and therefore also 
the same sensations of space, will correspond. The irritations 
affecting blind people are, as a general thing, merely limited to a 
more restricted sphere and less sharply determined as to locality. 
The system of spatial sensations of such people may at first be more 
meagre and more obscure ; consider, for instance, the situation of 
a blind person endeavoring to protect himself from a wasp buzzing 
around his head. Yet education can do very much towards per- 
fecting the spatial sense of blind people, as the achievements of 
the blind geometer Saunderson clearly show. Spatial orientation 
must notwithstanding have been somewhat difficult for him, as is 
proved by the construction of his table, which was divided in the 
simplest manner into quadratic spaces. He was wont to insert 
pins into the corners and centers of these squares and to connect 
their heads by threads. His highly original work, however, must 
by reason of its very simplicity have been particularly easy for be- 
ginners to understand ; thus he demonstrated the proposition that 
the volume of a pyramid is equal to one third of the volume of a 
prism of the same base and height, by dividing a cube into six con- 
gruent pyramids, each having a side of the cube for its base and its 
vertex in the center of the cube. 

Tactual space exhibits the same peculiarities of anisotropy 
and of dissimilarity in the three cardinal directions as visual space, 


1Diderot, Lettre sur les aveugies. 
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and differs in these peculiarities also from the geometric space of 
Euclid. On the other hand, optical and tactual space-sensations 
are at many points in accord. If I stroke with my hand a station- 
ary surface having upon it distinct tangible objects, I shall feel these 
objects as at rest, just as I should feel visual objects to be when vol- 
untarily causing my eyes to pass over them, although the images 
themselves actually move across the retina. On the other hand, a 
moving object appears in motion to the seeing or touching organ 
either when the latter is at rest or when it is following the object. 
Physiological symmetry and similarity find the same expression in 
the two domains, as has been elsewhere shown in detail ;! but, 
however intimately allied they may be, the two systems of space- 
sensations cannot nevertheless be identical. When an object ex- 
cites me in one case to look at it and in another to grasp it, cer- 
tainly the portions of the central organ which are affected must be 
in part different, no matter how nearly contiguous they may be. If 
both results take place, the domain is naturally larger. For bio- 
logical reasons, we may expect that the two systems readily coalesce 
by association, and readily adapt themselves to one another, as is 
actually the case. 
But the province of the phenomena with which we are con- 
cerned is not yet exhausted. A chick can look at an object, pick 
at it, or even be determined by the stimulus presented to run to it, 
turn towards or around to it. Achild that is creeping toward an 
objective point, and then some day gets up and runs with several 
steps toward it, acts likewise. We are under the necessity of con- 
ceiving these cases, which pass continuously into one another, from 
some similar point of view. There must be certain parts of the 
brain which, having been irritated in comparatively simple man- 
ner, on the one hand give rise to feelings of space and on the other 
hand, by their organisation, produce automatic movements which 
at times may be quite complicated. The stimulus to extensive 
locomotion and change of orientation not only proceeds from op- 
tical excitations, but may also be induced, even in the case of blind 


1 Analysis of the Sensations, Eng. trans., p. 50 et seq. 
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animals, by chemical, thermal, acoustic, and galvanic excitations.' 
In point of fact, we also observe extensive movements of locomo- 
tion and orientation in animals that are constitutionally blind (blind 
worms), as well as in such as are blind by retrogression (moles and 
cave animals). We may accordingly conceive sensations of space 
as determined in a perfectly analogous manner both in animals 
with and in animals without sight. 

A person watching a millipede creeping uniformly along is ir- 
resistibly impressed with the idea that there proceeds from some 
organ of the animal a uniform stream of stimulation which is an- 
swered by the motor organs of its successive segments with rhyth- 
mic automatic movements. Owing to the difference of phase of 
the hind as compared with the fore segments, there is produced a 
longitudinal wave which we see propagated through the legs of the 
animal with mechanical regularity. Analogous phenomena cannot 
be wanting in the higher animals, and as a matter of fact do exist 

‘there. We have an analogous case during active or passive rota- 
tion about the vertical axis, when the irritation induced in the laby- 
rinth disengages the well-known nystagmic movements of the eyes. 
The organism adapts itself so perfectly to certain regular altera- 
tions of excitations that on the cessation of these alterations under 
certain circumstances negative after-images are produced. I have 
but to recall to the reader’s mind the experiment of Plateau and 
Oppel with the expanding spiral, which when brought to rest ap- 
pears to shrink, and the corresponding results which Dvorak pro- 
duced by alterations of the intensity of light. Phenomena of this 
kind led me long ago to the assumption that there corresponded to 
an alteration of the stimulus w with the time /, to a rate of altera- 
tion, ral a special process which under certain circumstances might 
be felt and which is of course associated with some definite organ. 
Thus, rate of motion, within the limits within which the perceiv- 
ing organ can adapt itself, is felt directly; it is therefore not only 
an abstract idea, as is the speed of the hand of aclock or ofa 
projectile, but it is also a specific sensation, and furnished the 


1 Loeb, Vergleichende Gehirnphysiologie, Leipzig, 1899, page 108 et seq. 
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original impulse to the formation of the idea. Thus, a person feels 
in the case of a line not only a succession of points varying in po- 
sition, but also the direction and the curvature of the line. If the 
intensity of illumination of a surface is given by u=/(x, y), then 
du du d*u 
dx? dy’ and find their expression in 
sensation,—a circumstance which points to a complicated relation- 
ship between the elementary organs. 

If there actually exists, then, as in the millipede, an organ 
which on simple irritation disengages the complicated movements 
belonging to a definite kind of locomotion, it will be permissible to 
regard this simple irritation, provided it is conscious, as ¢he wi// or 
the attention appurtenant to this locomotion and carrying the latter 
spontaneously with it. At the same time, it will be recognised as 
a need of the organism that the effect of the locomotion should be 
felt in a correspondingly simple manner. 

For detailed illustration, we will revert once more to the consid- 
eration of visual space. The perception of space proceeds from a 
biological need, and will be best understood in its various details 
from this point of view. The greater distinctness and the greater 
nicety of discrimination exercised at a single specific spot of the 
retina of vertebrate animals is an economic device. By it, the pos- 
sibility of moving the eye in response to changes of attention is 
rendered necessary, but at the same time the disturbing effects of 
willed movements of the eyes on the sensations of space induced 
by objects at rest have to be excluded. Perception of the move- 
ment of an image across the retina when the retina is at rest, per- 
ception of the movement of an object when the eye is at rest, is a 
biological necessity. As for the perception of objects at rest in the 
unfrequent contingency of a movement of the eye due to some oc- 
currence extrinsic to consciousness (external mechanical pressure, 
or twitching of the muscles), this was unnecessary for the organ- 
ism. The foregoing requirements are to be harmonised only on the 
assumption that the displacement of the image on the retina of the 
eye in voluntary movement is offset as to spatial value by the voli- 
tional character of the movement. It follows from this that objects 
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at rest may be made, while the eye also is at rest, to suffer displace- 
ment in visual space by the fendency to movement merely, as has 
been actually shown by experiment.!' The second offsetting factor 
is also directly indicated in this experiment. The organism is not 
obliged, further, in accomplishing its adaptation, to take account of 
the second contingency mentioned, which arises only under patho- 
logical or artificial circumstances. Paradoxical as the conditions 
here involved may appear, and far removed as we may still be from 
a causal comprehension of them, they are nevertheless easily under- 
stood when thus viewed teleologically as a connected whole. 

Shut up in a cylindrical cabinet rotating about a vertical axis, 
we see and feel ourselves rotating, along with the cylindrical wall, 
in the direction in which the motion takes place. The impression 
made by this sensation is at first blush highly paradoxical, inas- 
much as there exists not a vestige of a reason for our supposing 
that the rotation is a relative one. It appears as if it would be ac- 
tually possible for us to have sensations of movement in absolute 
space,—a conception to which no physical significance can possibly 
be attached. But physiologically the case easily admits of expla- 
nation. An excitation is produced in the labyrinthine canals of the 
internal ear,? and this excitation disengages, independently of con- 
sciousness, ‘a reflex rotary movement of the eyes in a direction op- 
posite to that of the motion,’ by which the retinal images of all ob- 
jects resting against the body are displaced exactly as if they were 
rotating in the direction of the motion. Fixing the eyes intention- 
ally upon some such object, the rotation does not, as might be 
supposed, disappear. The eye’s tendency to motion is then ex- 
actly counterbalanced by the introduction of a factor extrinsic to 
consciousness. We have here the case mentioned above, where 
the eye, held externally at rest, becomes aware of a displacement 
in the direction of its tendency to motion. But what before ap- 


1 Analysis of the Sensations. English Trans. Page 59. 

2? Bewegungsempfindungen, 41 et seq. Leipsic, 1875. 

8Breuer, Vorléufige Mittheitlung im Anzeiger der kk. Geselischaft der 
Aerzte in Wien, vom 20. Nov. 1873. 

* Analysis of the Sensations. English Trans. Page 71. 
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peared as a paradoxical exception is now a natural result of the 
adaptation of the organism, by which the animal perceives the mo- 
tion of its own body when external objects at rest remain station- 
ary. Analogous adaptive results with which even Purkynje was in 
part acquainted are met with in the domain of the tactile sense.! 

The eyes of an observer watching the water rushing underneath 
a bridge are impelled without noticeable effort to follow the motion 
of the flowing water and to adapt themselves to the same. If the 
observer will now look at the bridge, he will see both the latter 
and himself moving in a direction opposite to that of the water. 
Here again the eye which fixates the bridge must be maintained at 
rest by a willed motional effort made in opposition to its uncon- 
sciously-acquired motional tendency, and it now sees apparent mo- 
tions to which no real motions correspond. But the same phenom- 
ena which appear here paradoxical and singular undoubtedly serve 
an important function in the case of progressive motion or locomo- 
tion. To the property of the visual apparatus just discussed is 
due the fact that an animal in progressive motion sees itself mov- 
ing and the stationary objects in its environment at rest.2,- Anoma- 
lies of this character, where a body appears to be in motion with- 
out moving from the spot which it occupies, where a body contracts 
without really growing smaller, which we are in the habit of call- 
ing illusions on the few rare occasions when we notice them, have 
accordingly their important normal and common function. 

As the process which we term the wé//to turn round or move 
forwards is of a very simple nature, so also is the result of this will 
characterised by feelings of a very simple nature. /uent spatial 
values of certain objects, instead of stable, make their appearance 
in the domain of the visual as well as of the tactile sense. But 
even where visual and tactile sensations are as much as possible 
excluded, unmistakable sensations of motion are produced ; for ex- 
ample, a person placed in a darkened room, with closed eyes, on 


1Purkynje, Bettrdge zur Kenntniss des Schwindels. Medizin. Jahrbicher 
des dsterreichischen Staates, V1. Wien, 1820. Versuche uber den Schwindel. 
10 Bulletin der naturw. section der schles. Geselischaft. Breslau, 1825, s. 25. 


2 Analysis of the Sensations. English Trans. Pages 63, 64, 71, 72. 
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a seat affording support to the body on all sides, will be conscious 
of the slightest progressive or angular acceleration in the move- 
ment of his body, no matter how noiselessly and gently the same 
may be produced.! By association, these simple sensations also 
are translated at once into the motor images of the other senses. 
Between this initial and terminal link of the process are situated 
the various sensations of the extremities moved, which ordinarily 
enter consciousness, however, only when obstructions intervene. 
We have now, as I believe, gained a fair insight into the na- 
ture of sensations of space. The last-discussed species of sensa- 
tions of space, which were denominated sensations of movement, 
are sharply distinguished from those previously investigated by 
their uniformity and inexhaustibility. These sensations of movement 
make their appearance only in animals that are free to move about, 
whereas animals that are confined to a single spot are restricted to 
the sensations of space first considered, which we shall designate 
primary sensations of space, as distinguished from secondary sensa- 
tions (of movement). A s¢ationary animal possesses necessarily a 
bounded space. Whether that space be symmetrical or unsymmetri- 
cal depends upon the conditions of symmetry of its own body. A 
vertebrate animal confined to a single spot and restricted as to orien- 
tation could only construct a bounded space which was dissimilar 
above and below, before and behind, and accurately speaking also 
to the right and to the left, and which consequently would present 
a sort of analogy with the physical properties of a triclinic crystal. 
If the animal acquired the power of moving freely about, it would 
obtain in this way in addition an infinite physiological space ; for the 
sensations of movement always admit of being produced anew when 
not prevented by accidental external hindrances. Untrammeled 
orientation, the interchangeability of every orientation with every 
other, invests physiological space with the property of equality in 
all directions. Progressive motion and the possibility of orientation 
in any direction together render space identically constituted at all 
places and in all directions. Nevertheless, we may remark at this 


1 Bewegungsempfindungen, Leipsic, 1875. 
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juncture that the foregoing result has not been obtained through 
the operation of physiological factors exclusively, for the reason 
that orientation with respect to the vertical, or the direction of the 
acceleration of gravity, is not altogether optional in the case of 
any animal. Marked disturbances of orientation with respect to 
the vertical make themselves most strongly felt in the higher verte- 
brate animals by their physico-physiological results, by which they 
are restricted as regards both duration and magnitude. Primary 
space cannot be absolutely supplanted by secondary space, for the 
reason that it is phylogenetically and ontogenetically older and 
stronger. If primary space decreases in significance during mo- 
tion, the sensation of movement in its turn immediately vanishes 
whea the motion ceases, as does every sensation which is not kept 
alive by reviviscence and contrast. Primary space then again en- 
ters upon its rights. It is doubtless unnecessary to remark that 
physiological space is in no wise concerned with metrical relations. 

We have assumed that physiological space is an adaptive result 
of the interaction of the elementary organs, which are constrained 
to live together and are thus absolutely dependent upon co- 
operation, without which they could not exist. Of primary and 
greatest importance to animals are the parts of their own body and 
their relations to one another ; outward bodies come into considera- 
tion only in so far as they stand in some way in connexion with 
the parts of the animal body. The conditions here involved are 
physiological in character,—which does not exclude the fact that 
every part of the body continues to be a part of the physical world, 
and so subject to general physical laws, as is most strikingly shown 
by the phenomena which take place in the labyrinth during loco- 
motion, or by a change of orientation. Geometric space embraces 
only the relations of physical bodies ¢o one another, and leaves the 
animal body in this connexion altogether out of account. 

We are aware of but one species of elements of consciousness : 
sensations. In our perceptions of space we are dependent on sen- 
sations. The character of these sensations and the organs that are 
in operation while they are being felt, are questions that must be 
left undecided. The view on which the preceding reflections are 
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based is as follows: The feeling with which an elementary organ 
is affected when in action, depends partly upon the character (or 
quality) of the irritation ; we will call this part the sense-impression. 
A second part of the feeling, on the other hand, may be conceived 
as determined by the individuality of the organ, being the same for 
every stimulus and varying only from organ to organ, the degree of 
variation being inversely proportional to the ontogenetic relation- 
ship. This portion of the feeling may be called the space-sensation. 
Space-sensation can accordingly be produced only when there is 
some irritation of elementary organs ; and every time the same organ 
or the same complexus of organs is irritated, every time the same 
concatenation of organs is aroused, the space-sensation is the same. 
We make only the same assumptions here with regard to the ele- 
mentary organs which we should deem ourselves quite justified in 
making with respect to isolated individual animals of the same 
phylogenetic descent but different degrees of affinity. 

The prospect is here opened of a phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
understanding of spatial perception; and after the conditions of 
the case have been once thoroughly elucidated, a physical and 
physiological explanation seems possible. I am far from thinking 
that the explanation here offered is absolutely adequate or exhaust- 
ive on all sides; but I am convinced that I have made some ap- 
proach to the truth by it. 

Kant asserted that ‘‘one could never picture to oneself that 
space did not actually exist, although one might quite easily im- 
agine that there were no objects in space.” To-day, scarcely any 
one doubts that sensations of objects and sensations of space enter 
consciousness only in combination with one another; and that, 
vice versa, they can leave consciousness only in combination with 
one another. And the same must hold true with regard to the con- 
cepts which correspond to these sensations. If for Kant space is 
not a ‘‘concept,” but a ‘‘pure (mere?) intuition @ priori,” modern 
inquirers on the other hand are inclined to regard space as a con- 
cept, and furthermore as a concept which has been derived from 
experience. We cannot intuite our system of space-sensations 
per se: but we may neglect sensations of objects as something 
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subsidiary ; and if we overlook what we have done, the notion may 
easily arise that we are actually concerned with a pure intuition. 
If our sensations of space are independent of the quality of the 
stimuli which serve to produce them, then we may make predica- 
tions concerning the former independently of external or physical 
experience. It is the imperishable merit of Kant to have called 
attention to this point. This basis is unquestionably inadequate 
to the complete development of a geometry, inasmuch as concepts, 
and in addition thereto concepts derived from experience, are also 
requisite to this purpose. 

Physiological, and particularly visual, space appears as a dis- 
tortion of geometrical space when derived from the metrical data 
of geometrical space. But the properties of continuity and three- 
fold manifoldness are preserved in such a transformation, and all 
the consequences of these properties may be derived without re- 
course to physical experience, by our representative powers solely. 

Since physiological space, as a system of sensations, is much 
nearer at hand than the geometric concepts that are based thereon, 
the properties of physiological space will be found to assert them- 
selves quite frequently in our dealings with geometric space. We 
distinguish near and remote points in our figures, those at the right 
from those at the left, those at the top from those at the bottom, 
entirely by physiological considerations and despite the fact that 
geometric space is not cognisant of any relation to our body, but 
only of relations of the points to one another. Among geometric 
figures, the straight line and the plane are specially marked out by 
their physiological properties; as they are indeed the first objects 
of geometrical investigation. Symmetry is also distinctly revealed 
by its physiological properties, and attracts thus immediately the 
attention of the geometer. It has doubtless also been efficacious, 
in determining the division of space into right angles. The fact 
that similitude was investigated previously to other geometric 
affinities is likewise due to physiological facts. The Cartesian 
geometry of co-ordinates in a sense liberated geometry from physi- 
ological influences, yet vestiges of their thrall still remain in the 
distinction of positive and negative co-ordinates, according as 
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these are reckoned to the right or to the left, upward or downward, 
and soon. This is convenient, but not necessary. A fourth co- 
ordinate plane, or the determination of a point by its distances from 
four fundamental points not lying in the same plane, exempts geo- 
metric space from the necessity of constantly recurring to physio- 
logical space. The necessity of such restrictions as ‘‘around to the 
right” and ‘around to the left,” and the distinction of symmetrical 
figures by these means would then be eliminated. The historical 
influences of physiological space on the development of the con- 
cepts of geometric space are, of course, not to be eliminated. 

Also in other provinces, as in physics, the influence of the 
properties of physiological space is traceable, and not alone in 
geometry. Even secondary physiological space is considerably 
different from Euclidean space, owing to the fact that the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘above” and ‘‘below”’ does not absolutely disappear 
in the former. Sosikles of Corinth (Herodotus v. 92) asseverated 
that ‘‘sooner should the heavens be beneath the earth and the 
earth soar in the air above the heavens, than the Spartans lose 
their freedom, etc.” And his assertion, together with the tirades 
of Lactantius (De falsa sapientia, c. 24) and St. Augustine (De 
civitate det, XVI., 9), against the doctrine of the antipodes, against 
nen hanging with inverted heads and trees growing downward,— 
considerations which even after centuries touch in us a sympathetic 
cord,—all had their good physiological grounds. We have, in fact, 
less reason to be astonished at the narrow-mindedness of these op- 
ponents of the doctrine of the antipodes than we have to be filled 
with admiration for the great powers of abstraction exhibited by 
Archytas of Tarentum and Aristarchus of Samos. 


Ernst Macu. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 
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We are not born to solve the prob- 
lems of the world, but to find out where 
the promblem begins and then to keep 
within the limits of what we can grasp. 

— Goethe. 


Finding the law of phenomena is un- 
derstanding them.—Helmholtz. 


T the close of the eighteenth century, in 1796, a little book ap- 
peared in Kénigsberg dedicated to ‘‘Our Kant,” and entitled 
The Organ of the Soul. 

The author, Samuel Thomas Soemmering, one of the best 
men of that age, there showed that there is only one part of the 
brain which can be the seat of the sensorium commune (in which he 
roughly includes intelligence, consciousness, etc., etc.), viz., the 
fluid which fills its ventricles. That fluid alone, he contends, can 
bring into relation with one another the extremities of the cranial 
nerves,—which nerves he had traced as far as the ventricle walls. 
Therefore this fluid alone, he says, could be instrumental in col- 
lecting and uniting into a whole all the varied impressions which 
act on the organism. The author argues his point in a learned and 
often extremely clever fashion, and ultimately tries to show that his 
supposition fulfils all the conditions which the scientific men of his 
century had thought essential to the working of the so-called sen- 
Sorium commune. 

Soemmering’s hypothesis is only one of the last of a whole 
series of hypotheses, which starting from Descartes’s views, fur- 


1 Translated from the German by O. H. Edinger. 
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nished matter for thought to men of science during the whole of 
the last century. 

According to Descartes, the soul holds its sway by keeping in 
touch with certain parts of the brain, and whilst receiving all the 
sensations transmitted through the nerves, it impresses its will on 
the muscles. The idea, however, of assigning to the soul a partic- 
ular seat in the human structure had been abandoned by many, 
particularly since Christian Wolf by his ingenious arguments had 
divided the soul into a number of fundamental properties, which 
were supposed to be located in certain parts of the brain. It is 
known that Gall’s theory was based on similar ideas. But Gall 
did not start from the existing classification of soul-properties: he 
based his theory on the simultaneous occurrence of certain pecu- 
liarities of character with particular cranial enlargements. This 
theory would be entirely abandoned, had not Moebius recently un- 
dertaken to investigate certain of its bearings, having come across 
the portrait of a mathematician, whose head presented points of in- 
terest in connexion with it. 

The researches into the seat of soul-properties have taken a 
different turn since the experiments of Flourens. He was the first 
to locate memory, will-power, and consciousness in the hemi- 
spheres, leaving the other parts of the brain to account for the so- 
called lower functions. 

Shortly after, it was shown by the discovery of the speech 
centres by Broca and by a long series of other observations, that 
certain soul-activities can be traced to particular parts of the brain 
surface. The great discoveries of Hitzig and Fritsch, locating nu- 
merous functions in the forebrain, have practically convinced the 
majority of investigators that the so-called higher soul-functions 
must have their origin somewhere in the brain cortex. Flechsig, 
in the system which he elaborated, dealt scientifically with that 
idea. According to him, the surface of the forebrain consists of a 
number of nerve centres, the most important of which are supposed 
to form powerful apparatuses for associations, without being in 
direct connexion with the sense-apparatus. The forebrain is again 
taken to be the chief or only seat of soul-activity. Flechsig defines 
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over forty separate centres in the brain cortex, barely one-fourth 
having been recognised by previous writers, but his deductions are 
by no means universally accepted, and discussion is rife, in the 
first place, as to his statement that there exist anatomically distinct 
sense centres and association centres, and secondly as to the value 
to be assigned to his discovery by embryological methods of a num- 
ber of separate territories in explaining psychical activity. 

At any rate, we are quite certain now that the brain cortex 
contains a mighty apparatus of ganglion cells, the ends of which 
can enter into varied relations with one another, as also with the 
remoter parts of the nerve system. 

It is first and furemost to Meynert that we owe the more de- 
tailed knowledge of the stratification of the brain cortex. He was 
also the first to investigate carefully the lines of association in the 
forebrain, which had been previously discovered by Burdach, Reil, 
and others. 

The most important studies of the cell system of the cortex, 
and of the varied composition of the cells, were made by Nissl. 
We had to wait, however, for the truly classic researches of S. 
Ramon y Cajal in regard to the fibres of the cortex before gaining 
an insight into the apparatus as a whole. 

In considering the enormous amount of work done by physiol- 
ogists on the function of the cortex, a few names come into promi- 
nence, as being those who founded what subsequent collaborators 
further developed. 

They are Hitzig, Fritsch, Munk, Goltz, Ferrier, and Charcot 
—and we must not forget Horsley—one of the first to carry theory 
into practice, and who with Bergmann and a few others may be 
called the founder of modern brain surgery. 

The sum total of experiments and the observation of disease, 
anyhow as far as mammals are concerned, lead us to look in the 
forebrain for the apparatus, whose undisturbed function is respon- 
sible for the normal working of the higher soul activity. 

The question has been repeatedly raised: ‘‘In what relation 
do the intellectual faculties stand to the anatomical arrangements 
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Perhaps we ought first to ask: ‘‘ What has anatomy to do with 
psychology at all?” 

It has been frequently thought that a continuous series is dis- 
coverable, beginning with those functions of the nervous system 
which are the simplest, going on to those which lead to conscious- 
ness, and leading up to the connexion of conscious ideas, and finally 
landing us in intelligence. 

Modern science tells us that such a series does exist, in so far 
as the nervous system, which is the material basis of ‘‘ psychical 
phenomena,” develops from a simple apparatus, which gradually 
grows in complexity. 

Attempts to investigate this growth have not been lacking, but 
people invariably arrived at a point where progress was stopped. 

We have no idea how it happens, that a part of the work done 
by the nervous system leads to consciousness. The attempts to 
fill up this very sensible gap, which has arisen from the justifiable 
efforts to reconcile a dualism between body and soul, must be re- 
garded as futile. Even the question as to the nature of conscious- 
ness itself which immediately confronts us in such attempts, is so 
far from being solved, that it is often regarded as altogether in- 
soluble. The difficulty, or absolute impossibility of a solution, 
arises from the fact that we cannot examine consciousness apart 
from the outer world. Things appear to us only as our sense 
organs communicate them. We cannot study them alone apart 
from all else, but have to content ourselves by simply recognising 
the connexion between the contents of consciousness and an outer 
world. 

Science can only obtain knowledge of the contents of con- 
sciousness, it cannot study the outside world itself, nor yet discover 
how its manifestations come about. 

In reasoning from his own and other work on the subject, a 
man like W. Wundt draws the modest conclusion, that in matters 
psychological, the naturalist can only affirm that psychological phe- 
nomena run parallel with physiological facts, but that on account 
of their different natures he has no prospect of ever bridging over 
the gulf between the two. 
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Mach also recognises this parallelism, but for him—and by 
what he quotes from that writer, also for Avenarius—there is no 
real opposition between physical and intellectual processes. We 
become aware of both through our sensations, and these are the 
final and unanalysable elements with which we have to deal as our 
data, and behind these sensations we cannot go. The question of 
the relation between body and soul, which has occupied so many 
investigators, does not exist for those writers; in fact they regard it 
as a wrong way of approaching the matter. 

The naturalist should only busy himself with matter com- 
municated to him by his senses, but of this he must attain full 
knowledge. 

The investigator of nature must often, from purely practical 
considerations, start from the idea that things are what they appear 
to be. Only under these conditions can he do any useful work, 
but he must not ignore the conclusions to which the theory of 
knowledge leads, if he desire to gain a more extended field of ob- 
servation. No one can become convinced ‘‘that we neither study 
things nor their images, but only examine the symbols of them which are 
given by our sense-organs”—without recognising that many appar- 
ently insoluble questions are raised in vain. But as Helmholtz, 
and in recent times Albrecht, have shown, we are in a position to 
show from the results of our study of these symbols and their trans- 
formations, that they obey laws. 

The relation between brain and soul has been investigated 
likewise in the field of metaphysics, but I cannot find amongst the 
various hypotheses any of such a nature as would be likely to help 
us in our researches. 

Really good hypotheses, such as lie anywhere on the path to 
truth, very often contain a significant hidden element by which fur- 
ther progress can be made. 

Men of science appear at present to favor the monistic theory, 
so energetically upheld by Haeckel. It appears to me, however, 
that his point of view, whereby consciousness is regarded as being 
present in all living matter, and as gradually becoming more and 
more developed, as we ascend the animal scale, lacks an essential 
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basis, viz., that of proof, that the acts of life of the lower animals 
have something in them which requires the supposition that they 
are due to consciousness; nay, I think that on historical grounds 
the whole question of consciousness has been in a certain way over- 
rated and at all events has not been thought out with sufficient 
care, because in most observations so far, man has been the start- 
ing point. It has been silently taken for granted that what in man 
we call consciousness, cannot have appeared suddenly, and that 
therefore the acts of even the lowest form of animal life might 
easily have been directed by a trace of that element. 

‘‘But it may be possible that consciousness begins at a period when 
the appearance of particular acts on the part of the animal make its 
presence probable.” This probability occurs in the case of animals 
which possess a brain cortex, and it seems that consciousness de- 
velops pari passu with cortical development, until we reach its 
highest known developed state in man. 

If we consider matters from this point of view, many acts of 
animal life lose their puzzling character and are capable of being 
explained on a relatively well-studied plan. It can also be shown 
that a similar plan underlies such acts in human life, acts which 
become conscious. The question, however, is essentially simplified, 
if our efforts are turned towards the explanation of acts which can 
be explained on a mechanical basis. 

So long as psychology is concerned only with processes which 
run their course within human consciousness, anatomy can but be 
of small use to it. In fact it will be more in the interest of science 
not to try for the present to see, how far this section of psychology 
can be brought into connexion with anatomical achievements. 
Without doubt, the day will come when here also the study of the 
anatomical laws to which it is subject, will become of very great 
importance, and the ingenious constructive arguments of S. Exner 
have already shown how much can be explained by simply investi- 
gating the mechanism. 

The study of psychological phenomena in the highest sense 
and of the inner perceptions, remains therefore up to now the busi- 
ness of psychology. It is a gigantic task; but much admirable 
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work has been done during the last fifty years and we may hope 
for results which will in this field likewise enable us to reduce the 
fruit of observations to simple laws. 

The problem of the nature of consciousness and its relations 
to the nerve apparatus may for the present be left to those, whose 
desire for wider results drives them to the framing of hypotheses. 
The naturalist waits until he sees the road on which he can walk. 

Perhaps we shall one day find points of contact, but at any 
rate we shall get nearer our common goal by keeping on strictly 
separate roads, by strictly defining the question which brain anat- 
omy can solve and those to which psychology should apply itself, 
unless of course, new and fresh discoveries about which we have at 
present no idea, should upset our plans. 

Let us then put aside any ideas of consciousness and intelli- 
gence and frame the question, which can be answered as follows: 

‘‘ How far can we explain the acts and the entire character of 
an animal from the knowledge of its anatomical structure and 
properties?” 

The task would then resolve itself into discovering the mechan- 
ism which enables it to receive impressions, to remember them and 
to turn them into motor processes, and pari passu with the anatom- 
ical task and dependent on it, at the same time helping it along, 
there must be the physiological enquiry into the functional capacity 
both of the elementary organs and their combinations. 

The thorough knowledge of a mechanism comprises not only 
the work which it carries out; it should also include the faculty of 
foretelling the work it can be put to. Thus, giving the knowledge 
of the construction of a dynamo, I am enabled to explain the pro- 
duction of the alternating current; further detailed knowledge of 
the engine’s proportions and size, should enable me to tell exactly 
how much power, light, or chemical work it can be expected to 
produce. It is by no means Utopian to expect that we shall suc- 
ceed in time in knowing the nerve-system just as well as the en- 
gineer knows his engine. 

To the unbiassed observer who without prejudice approaches 
the study of phenomena, and to him who attaches no more than 
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necessary importance to the ‘‘has been,” there appears the neces- 
sity of investigating, in the first place, how far the actions of ani- 
mals can be explained by looking upon them as mere automata. 

It may be useful, in order to avoid misunderstandings, to re- 
peat at this point the basis on which we have so far been advan- 
cing. 

In submitting that certain human or animal actions are the 
outcome of consciousness, it has to be roved in each case that that 
is so. 

Where such proof cannot be furnished, it will be useful to dis- 
cover the mechanism which can perform the particular action, with- 
out assuming the presence of consciousness at all. 

The human frame includes several such mechanisms; it will 
therefore be useful, for the point at issue, to study it likewise as a 
machine. 

It would, however, be most premature to try to explain the 
working of the human soul by mechanical arrangements. 

Even if the results of our scientific training point to such a 
view, it cannot be too positively affirmed, that we have no basis 
whatsoever upon which it could be justified. 

I remember being amused at Bellaggio in watching the play 
of artificial lizards for sale near the lake. The simple contrivance 
of a stretched rubber band and its subsequent loosening, caused 
these tin imitations to move in an absolutely natural fashion. 
Shortly after, whilst ascending the hill, I saw numerous lizards 
basking in the sun; and just as the india-rubber band had in the 
case of the imitations loosened limbs and tails, so now my shadow, 
or approaching step, appeared to have set in motion a mechanism 
which caused the live creatures to move away, one like another, in 
the same manner and at the same moment. 

It is our business to discover how such movements originate ; 
but it would be for the psychologist to ascertain whether, apart 
from the mechanical stimulation, other motives are at work, such 
as fear, wish to escape, former impressions, etc., etc. 

Anyhow the scientific point of view is this: If our observation 
goes to prove that, let us say, a particular optic stimulation will 
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_ invariably have precisely the same effect in causing certain move- 
ments, then the assumption that consciousness simultaneously 
plays a part in that process would have to be groved. It would be 
most unscientific to assume such influence, merely because it may 
be traced in the human frame on similar occasions. To prove such 
an assumption (a very difficult proof) would be the business of 
those who persist in carrying human experiences into animal phys- 
iology, and thereby rather hinder than advance progress. 

Let there be no misunderstanding ; I am not disputing any of 
the prevailing philosophical views. All I wish to call attention to 
and to recommend, is a new method of research. I am far from 
desiring to deny the presence of consciousness; and the position 
which I take up, is aptly expressed by the following quotation from 
Spinoza: ‘‘Et enim quid corpus possit nemo hucusque determina- 
vit; hoc est neminem hucusque experientia docuit quid corpus ex 
solis legibus naturae, quatenus corporea tantum consideratur possit 
agere et quid non possit nisi a mente determinetur. Nam nemo 
hucusque corporis fabricam tam accurate novit ut omnes ejus func- 
tiones potuerit explicare.” 

Some phenomena in the lives of lower animals which appear 
the distinct outcome of a free will, have been proved to be the re- 
sult of chemical or physical laws ; they could therefore be recreated 
under analogous conditions with the same certainty as the move- 
ments of iron filings under the influence of a magnet. 

Such movements are described by the term ‘‘tropisms.” The 
nature of tropisms remains to be investigated, but the process at 
work has been thoroughly sifted, chiefly by Engelmann, Loeb, and 
Verworn; and we have learned that light, warmth, the electric cur- 
rent, and the law of gravity are exercising their influence on lower 
animals exactly as they do in the case of plants. : 

Hardly twenty years ago Bunge quoted an observation of Cien- 
kowsky’s, relating to an infusorium, the Vampyrella, which chooses 
amongst a mass of seaweed a particular kind, the Spirogyra, into 
which it burrows. He uses this fact for proving the presence of 
psychical qualities in creatures, at the bottom almost of the animal 
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But we know now, that many chemical substances attract or 
repel the lower strata of plants and animals, and we further know 
that certain plants produce these substances. Thus the whole pro- 
cess becomes clear, if not explained, and it certainly is no longer 
necessary to attribute powers of discernment to an infusorium. 

Loeb has made use of these tropisms for compelling creatures 
to useless or even detrimental actions. Thus certain tubicolous 
worms draw themselves under all circumstances into any apertures 
which may be accessible; they will even crawl into brightly lit-up 
glass tubes, where they are bound to perish, and this solely, be- 
cause the force which compels them to enter the tube is greater 
than the stopping power of the light. 

Other actions of lower animals extremely logical in appearance 
can be imitated. Thus Rumbler constructed amebas from chloro- 
form drops and other matter. The artificial things built houses of 
grains of quartz just like the real creatures. They flowed round 
small bodies, and if these possessed certain chemical affinities, they 
absorbed them, just like real amcebas. Yet nobody would think of 
attributing reason to these automata, nor has it yet been proved 
that the identical actions of the real creatures are attributable to 
other than mechanical and constructive qualities. 

Loeb maintains the hypothesis that all animal actions can be 
reduced to tropisms. To him the nerve system is but a strengthen- 
ing and regulating element, whose co-operation with the mechan- 
ism engenders more highly developed and more varied activity. 
He tries to prove this theory in an interesting work, but to me he 
appears to be going rather too far, because he does not attach 
sufficient importance to the peculiar qualities of the nerve system. 
He maintains that animals possessing a nerve system could get on 
just as well without it; he cites the frog-spawn whom Schaper had 
deprived of their brain, and who in spite of it and ‘with spinal 
cord degenerated, very cleverly avoided the touch of the needle ; 
on referring to Schaper’s work, I have my doubts as to whether 
the spinal cord can be assumed to have been out of function. I 
take it from Schaper’s illustrations that the apparatus proper of 
the spinal cord—viz., the one not dependent on the brain—had 
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been preserved, and that therefore the spawn was merely in the 
same condition as other animals which have been experimented 
upon after being deprived of their brain. 

Most of the so-called soul-life is dependent upon the nerve 
system. -How much do we know about the latter, and in what di- 
rection does further work lie? 

We may take for certain the fact of transmission of an outside 
stimulation to some cell, and the possibility of emanation from 
that cell, or from others connected with it, of motor phenomena— 
the reflex of the first reaction; we may likewise assume the pres- 
ence of some mechanism for the working of it all. 

It is certain that a great number of complicated phenomena, 
although apparently impossible without the intervention of will- 
* power or consciousness, can be traced to Reflex Actions. 

A large amount of work has been done since the time when the 
well-known diagram was established, where a nerve, starting from 
the periphery, joins a ganglion cell, whilst at the other end of that 
cell another nerve starts for the motor apparatus. 

This simple theory has grown in complexity. It has been 
found that the effect of a stimulation is simultaneously conveyed to 
a plurality of cells. These pluralities or plexes, their arrange- 
ments, connexions, and relations with one another and with fibres 
have been investigated. More recent experiments of Apathy and 
Bethe have proved a perfect system of fibrils within the nerve-cell, 
emanating from various parts, crossing and re-crossing each other, 
so that each nerve-cell may therefore be considered a nerve centre 
by itself. Nissl has told us of the presence in between these fibrils 
of different substances subservient to life and function of the cell; 
part of these substances very probably contain the elements of 
chemical energy necessary for the working of the cell functions. 

The anatomical problems which remain to be solved, have 
reference to the minute relations between those various parts. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether the individual cells 
and their annexes are physiological entities, and therefore theoreti- 
cally capable of individual action; or whether they are merely the 
points and crossings of the complicated fibre apparatus which goes 
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to make up the nerve system. The majority of scientists .incline 
towards the former opinion. It having been proved that the cells 
with their annexes are at least biological entities, which can perish 
singly, a certain individuality must be attributed to them, even if 
further researches should prove that Reflex Actions mainly depend 
for their working upon the fibrillar apparatus. 

Most important to psychologists is the following question, the 
solution of which will have to be furnished by the physiology of 
the nerve system. In how far may the course of nervous processes 
be changed by the fact that the physiological elements have been 
previously affected by particular stimulations, and may we not as- 
sume that such previous stimulations will under certain circum- 
stances cause changes, which will come into play during the course 
of other or similar, but later occurring, processes? 

The question embraces the problem of memory, which may 
therefore be investigated without touching on the larger problem 
of consciousness. Physiology, whilst studying the phenomena 
known as brain-paths, has taken the first step towards the solution 
of this matter. 

The researches into Reflex Actions used to be undertaken 
chiefly for physiological reasons. In the case of many of them we 
know the exact conditions under which they take place, under 
which they can be accelerated or prevented. But the remarkable 
researches into the spinal cord by Pfluger and von Goltz have 
given proof that much higher problems may be approached in con- 
nexion with investigations into reflex-phenomena. In this respect 
we have profited largely by experiments made on lower animals. 
We have, in numerous instances, succeeded in tracing actions of 
highly reasonable and apparently logical nature to comparatively 
simple anatomical arrangements. 

The researches of Loeb, Friedlander, Bethe, von Preyer, and 
von Uexkill have opened new roads and given rise to new views. 
It has been proved that certain stimulations will with certainty 
start into activity particular reflex-arcs; that, for instance, the 
chemical stimulation caused by the reception of food will instantly 
set mouth and jaws into sympathetic motion. A bee’s mouth will 
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keep sucking honey even after the head has been cut off the body; 
other stimulations will cause a forward movement of the head and 
such movement can be of sufficient force to lead to very curious 
results. Thus a planaria on which two heads have been bred will 
sometimes tear its own body in the effort of moving each head 
separately. " (Loeb. ) Two arms of a star-fish, squeezed into a 
narrow bottle, will drag the whole body after them, although the 
creature must inevitably perish. The head part of a lob-worm, 
separated from the body and covered with sand on the slate, will 
immediately start a boring movement, and the lower part of a bee 
when cut off from the body will apply the sting, if interfered with. 
This is evidently the mechanical result of a particular stimulation 
and has nothing in common with anger, venom, or self-defence. 

Such particular reflex movements, the apparatus for which 
may sometimes be separated from the body without detriment, are 
well known, and it has been possible, as in the case of Carcinus 
mzenas (Bethe), and in the case of other crustaceans and worms 
(Loeb), to explain almost the entire demeanor of an animal by 
single actions of anatomically definable mechanisms. 

In most cases we have to do with a composite nerve-system : 
the details of some nervous systems are accurately known to us so 
that we can, for instance, picture to ourselves how the crawl of a 
worm is caused by some particular stimulation; what the mechan- 
ism is like, that works the co-ordinated movements of first the front 
and then the lower parts. Sometimes the reflex apparatus placed 
outside a somewhat unimportant nerve-system, maintain a great 
degree of independence; as, for instance, in the case of the sea- 
urchin (Uexkill), which is provided with a number of separate 
nervous mechanisms, each working independently and supplying 
the animal with food, cleansing it, and moving it about. A dog, 
says that author, moves its legs in walking. The sea-urchin is 
being moved by its motor apparatus. He calls such an arrange- 
ment a reflex-republic. 

We have, of course, not nearly reached the end of our re- 
searches, and numerous actions of the lower animals are still far 
from being explained by any facts within our present knowledge. 
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Quite apart, for instance, from the somewhat complicated ac- 
tions of the ants—actions which we can only partly explain, there 
are numerous plain and simple movements, the causes of which re- 
main obscure ; amongst these I cite the propensity to escape; most 
animals move more or less rapidly away from-sudden outside in- 
fluences. This propensity is already exhibited by fish embryos, 
and was prominent in the case of Schaper’s brainless frog-larve 
with diseased spinal cords; likewise quite unexplained are the mo- 
tives which cause migrations and their directions; and many other 
matters. 

Our researches and consequent deductions have demonstrated 
that as the reflex mechanism can be inherited, so can there be he- 
redity of the functions which emanate from it, even when they are 
very complicated and irreducible to simple stimulations. 

These inherited actions, simple or complex, may be brought 
under the much abused term of ‘‘instinct.”” We thus obtain a def- 
inite and objective way of looking at those combined reflex actions 
which the individual, like all other examples of his species, brings 
ready made with him into the world, and also at such new quali- 
ties as he may acquire in the course of his individual existence. 
Proceeding therefrom we can analyse each single action of the ani- 
mal as to, (1) whether it is based on a single spontaneous reflex 
common to a large group of animals, (2) whether it is based on a 
more complicated phenomenon produced by the whole group in an 

‘identical manner, and (3) whether the process is such as can have 
been acquired only by the individual, in which case it remains to 
be ascertained in what degree the nerve-system of the individual is 
able to receive new impressions, to retain them and to reproduce 

- them subsequently in similar or modified associations. 

A recent very interesting paper on the biology of the honey- 
bee by von Buttel Reepen, arrives at the conclusion that these in- 
sects are not pure reflex machines but that besides numerous in- 
herited reflex actions, they possess signs of a memory; that they 
can learn and are able to form associations from impressions. This 
discovery appears quite intelligible without assuming the co-opera- 
tion of consciousness. 
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Single reflex apparatuses are present in the intestines, the 
heart, and the skin of all vertebrates. Most of them, however, 
have their seat in the central nervous system. 

With our present anatomical and physiological knowledge of 
the spinal cord and the oblongata we may take it for granted, that 
these portions of the nerve-system contain only apparatus work- 
ing according to the reflex type. We have even succeeded in dis- 
covering the mechanisms for many functions and in locating their 
position in the general apparatus. ; 

The study of the spinal cord has resulted in such intimate 
knowledge of that organ, that it may now be reckoned amongst the 
most transparent parts of the human body. Not only do we know 
to a certain degree the individual mechanisms which it contains, 
we can also diagnose their position and we know their connexions 
with other parts. 

Many experiences of investigators with regard to reflex actions 
are now receiving their.anatomical explanations. I may be allowed 
to cite one, because it is particularly suited to show that ideas are 
open to modification which are based on purely human points of 
view. 

It is a well-known fact that frogs couple in spring-time. No 
knife, nay, no power on earth can part the loving couple. Earlier 
experiments by Goltz have shown that at the coupling-time the 
skin of the female even though she be dead, nay, even the skin of 
a dead male if stuffed with ova, gives rise to the reflex action of 
embracing, as soon as it is brought into contact with the inner side 
of the frog’s feet! We might cut up the frog from behind up to the 
cervical cord, or crush it from head downward, the result will re- 
main the same; i. e., the ring formed by the cervical cord and the 
two arths, even when entirely separated from the rest of the body, 
will continue in the position and action of the coupling frogs. Now, 
if in order to explain this action in the light of consciousness, we 
were to locate that particular consciousness in the neck, it would 
be necessary to find some sort of froof for such an assumption. 
But the naturalist must be satisfied with the simpler conception, 
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i. e., the purely mechanical nature of the embrace, as long as the 
latter explains all the visible manifestations. 

Whether the spinal cord can retain impressions, use and re- 
produce them, or, to put it briefly, whether the spinal cord can 
‘¢learn,” remains a problem. The experience gained in the prac- 
tice of complicated movements points to an affirmative solution. 
But special experiments would be welcome. It might be possible, 
for instance, to find out whether a very familiar movement, the re- 
sult of long practice, could still be carried out after the brain has 
been removed, be it only for a few seconds (as is the jump of a be- 
headed rabbit, or the swimming of a decapitated duck). 

Much therefore remains to be done; still, we know already in 
what direction to look for new results, and how the actions orig- 
inate, which are based on the reflex apparatus of the spinal cord 
and the oblongata. 

All the anatomical researches in regard to lower animals, and 
into the spinal cord of the higher ones, tend to prove that nothing 
more determines the capacity of the mechanism than its measure 
of relation to other mechanisms. 

Anatomy has shown us in increasing numbers the channels 
through which such relations or associations take place. The nerve 
apparatus grows in the rising animal scale by a process of super- 
posing new apparatus over the lower ones, either joining those 
together, or forming new and varied centres of associations and 
brain paths. 

My own researches during the last twenty years have demon- 
strated that the bulk of the nerve centres and association appara- 
tus situated in the spinal cord and further forward towards the 
corpus striatum, have in principle a similar structure with all ver- 
tebrates. 

There is nothing to show that this very constant structure 
varies anywhere in its functions. On the contrary, it is to be as- 
sumed that the same mechanism will originate the same actions, 
notwithstanding the fact that the function of an apparatus may on 
the appearance of a new apparatus lose importance in proportion 
as that of the latter grows. 
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No observations now prevent our drawing conclusions from 
the nerve system of an animal about its capacities in certain direc- 
tions, when we know of an analogous structure and its functions in 
the case of another animal. 

On the whole, we know very little of the working of those por- 
tions of the vertebrates’ brain which are situated between cortex 
and oblongata; and therefore it would be interesting to know more 
of the character of those animals which have no.cortex. It would 
perhaps be possible to use the knowledge obtained in that direction 
in the study of higher animals; in whose case the large cortex ap- 
paratus completely blots out any probable action of the lower cen- 
tres. 

This led me to investigations into the psychical endowments 
and limitations of teleosts—vertebrates which are not yet possessed 
of acortex. The observations have proved that fishes are only 
able to form very few associations. They are reflex machines, ex- 
hibiting a certain number of co-ordinated actions, which may be 
described as manifestations of instincts; they have very little ca- 
pacity for learning ; they find out the conditions under which they 
are fed, and after the repeated concurrence of these conditions they 
swim up to the feeder just as before they approached the natural 
food. They learn to forget fear. That is about all I have been 
able to gather from numerous experiences communicated to me 
from hundreds of sources. 

A considerable change takes place on the appearance of the 
cortex. When this apparatus (first markedly pronounced in the 
reptile) is superposed over the other parts of the brain and is grad- 
ually added to by. other particular parts, then the individual is 
placed in possession of a number of new mechanisms, all of which 
are joined to, or connected with, the lower central apparatus. We 
know the particular lower centres with which the earlier cortex 
parts are connected, nay, we have learned that in the rising animal 
strata the cortex grows gradually round the lower portions, simul- 
taneously connecting with other and more distant points in the 
brain. 

Anatomy has already pointed out that in the case of the lower 
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vertebrates, mainly the olfactory nerves connect by their ends with 
the more complicated cortex apparatus, that first in the case of 
birds powerful brain paths are developed from the end of the 
optic nerve to the cortex. 

Nay, some of those very early brain paths have been traced in 
the human brain, and the possibilities of associations, even in the 
case of the very earliest cortex, are of a complex and far-reaching 
nature—the results merely of structural improvements. This has 
been proved by numerous researches into the pallium of the mam- 
malian brain. 

Already in the case of the amphibious animals and certainly 
upwards from the reptile, the amount of fibrous structure leading 
up to the brain cortex bears no proportion to the powerful fibre 
and cell apparatus situated inside it. It is impossible not to con- 
clude that this mechanism offers the possibility of numerous asso- 
ciations from impressions conveyed through a very few channels, 
and that, as Flechsig has it, the cortex is merely an apparatus for 
forming associations. 

We ignore the actual processes which take place inside the 
cortex. But according to present experiences we must attribute 
at least two qualities to it. Firstly, the faculty in a very high de- 
gree of retaining impressions; and secondly, the faculty of asso- 
ciating them with one another; we may further attribute to it the 
faculty of somehow turning sensory stimulations into movements 
or of preventing movements. There is no reason for assuming that 
either cortex or any other part of the nerve system has the faculty 
of creating movements without the previous reception of sensory 
impressions. On the contrary, everything seems to point to the 
conclusion that what we call free will is but the final state of a long 
series of processes, which had their starting-point in sensory recep- 
tions. 

We know already so many connexions between the brain cor- 
tex and the lower centres, as also between the individual parts of 
the cortex itself, that it has been possible by careful localisation to 
study very complicated mental functions, such as speech, seeing, 
and reading. With respect to certain parts of that marvellous ap- 
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paratus—man’s brain—we are getting near the completion of our 
experiments on the main features of the mechanism. We have, for 
instance, an approximate idea of the apparatus and associations 
which are required for turning a command, given in writing, into 
action. 

Psychological analysis and anatomical researches here meet 
on common ground—numberless investigations have explored it— 
but if on the whole the results are not such as one might well de- 
sire, the cause for the shortcoming is to be found in the enormously 
complicated nature both of the psychological phenomena and of 
the anatomical conditions. 

‘¢ The task which psychology has sometimes set itself of trying to 
obtain a closer knowledge of man’s soul-life by help of the construction 
of his brain has proved to be far too high.” Nor have the investiga- 
tions into animal psychology been altogether of a profitable nature, 
because they have chiefly been carried out on mammals. 

But anatomy has become our guide on a new road, which is 
likely to lead to useful results; we know that the lower vertebrates 
as compared with mammals, and still more as compared with man, 
are capable only of extremely simple and transparent actions. If 
we try to submit the soul-life of these animals to a much closer 
observation than has so far been granted to it, we find ourselves 
confronted by a comparatively simple problem; and we know now 
so much about the construction of the lower vertebrates’ brain, 
that we are in many respects more familiar with the brain, say of a 
lizard, than with that of man. We must therefore try to see what 
fishes, amphibious animals, and reptiles are able to do, and how 
far their behavior can be explained by the construction of their 
brain. The problem is not such a difficult one as it might appear 
at first sight. 

In reviewing the existing knowledge of the lives of those crea- 
tures, we find that they have rarely been under unbiassed observa- 
tion, and that conditions have nearly always been very unfavorable. 

In the first place, and guarding against the common mistake 
of constantly substituting human sensations and desires, it is soon 
apparent that a great deal, including search for and seizing of food, 
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can be ascribed directly to reflex movements. The frog does not 
search for the worm, but the moving worm, when sufficiently per- 
ceived by eye and ear, sets into motion the process, on the frog’s 
part, of catching it. This can easily be perceived in places where 
animals are kept in a cool temperature, and processes run their 
course slowly. The well-known fact that lower animals mostly feed 
on moving objects is thus explained. It is easy to deceive them 
by setting objects in motion. Artificial bait-fishing is based on the 
same principle. 

Another fact, much overlooked, but considerably facilitating 
reséarch, is, that all lower animals, when observed under natural 
conditions, lead a lethargic existence from which they. are only 
roused under the influence of hunger, the sexual instinct, or the 
stress of weather. 

Tritons and salamandra whose nerve system is no more devel- 
oped than the human nerve system in the second month of gesta- 
tion, are practically free embryos spending eleven twelfths of the 
year in sleep. The majority of our snakes probably do so likewise. 
As far as I can see, both quality and quantity of whatever action is 
developed by the lower animals, has been over-estimated, because 
they have generally been observed in a roused state, but chiefly be- 
cause notice has only been taken of what they actually did, whilst 
the enormous extent of time spent in inactivity has not been taken 
into sufficient consideration. It will be admitted that even this un- 
psychological method of observing the soul-life of animals may 
lead to results useful in simplifying and clearing up truly psycho- 
logical problems. 

We have already seen how the question of memory can be re- 
duced to points which may be studied without assuming the pres- 
ence of consciousness, if we only accord to the term memory a 
broader meaning than conscious reminiscences. Another instance 
is furnished by the question whether the lower animals suffer pain. 
Man cannot imagine pain which he does not perceive, and he 
therefore sometimes calls anesthetics, painkillers. Animals have 
always been supposed to feel pain, but it has not yet been proved 
that the worm turns because he feels that he is trodden on. 
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If we cut (Norman) the Allolobophora caliginosa (of the earth- 
worm species) into halves, the frontal half will merely crawl away, 
whilst the other half will twist and curl itself about as if it alone 
reacted on the strong stimulation of the cut; but we find by con- 
tinuing the cutting-up process, down to the most infinitesimal sec- 
tions, that the hindmost pieces will always continue those move- 
ments which are commonly supposed to indicate pain, whilst the 
frontal parts resume their more quiet behavior. It will be ad- 
mitted that the mechanism underlying those movements can be 
anatomically explained, and that it ought also to be possible to de- 
termine the physiological laws to which the stimulation on the hind 
parts and the stoppage of the movements in the frontal sections 
are subject. But what reasons have we for assuming that those 
movements are accompanied by pain? We have not even anal- 
ogous cases to fall back upon for comparison! If man or the higher 
animals in case of severe stimulations make certain movements ac- 
companied by pain, that is no reason for assuming similar effects 
in the case of cortexless lower animals 3; we know that the identical 
movements are often made under similar stimulations, without the 
accompaniment of pain; take the struggling movements of a per- 
son under the influence of anesthetics, or take the case of a person 
with the lower portion of his body in an anzsthetic state; he will 
draw in the foot under the prick of the needle, without feeling pain, 
in exactly the same way as when actually feeling it. 

I feel confident that a continued study of the psychic behavior 
of animals with simple actions and of simple brain construction, 
will lead to results, which will facilitate the problems of human 
psychology. 

The main point is to find out, up to what point the action of 
vertebrates can be explained by known anatomical mechanisms. 
Even then we shall most probably arrive at a point in our researches 
where the assumption of consciousness becomes a necessity. But 
that point is being moved farther and farther away, and if we faith- 
fully adhere to our methods, the explanatory process will steadily 
advance farther still. 

When we arrive at the point at which actions can no longer be 
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explained, except by assuming a certain amount of consciousness, 
then it will be time to take the opposite course and follow down- 
ward in the animal line that which still remains obscure. We can 
scarcely suppose that consciousness comes suddenly into existence 
at a given stage of development. 

So far, the practice of explaining animal manifestations by hu- 
man experiences has led to few results ; it is therefore surely time 
to try and form conclusions by going the other way about, working 
upwards from below. 

An entirely new field for research is thus opened up, and I 
hope to have shown in the foregoing where its points of contact lie 
with what up to now has been called psychology. The day will 
come when the two branches of the same science will join hands 


for the solution of the higher problems. 


L. EDINGER. 


FRANKFORT. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


F all the memorable events connected with the life of Jesus 
Christ hardly any is of greater importance than his resurrec- 
tion. The Christian Church has always based its very right of ex- 
istence upon the truth of the Easter-message. No less an author- 
ity than Saint Paul has written: ‘‘If Christ hath not been raised, 
then is our preaching in vain, your faith also is vain,”! and: ‘If 
Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which have fallen asleep in Christ have per- 
ished. If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all 
men. most pitiable.”? In view of such statements it cannot be de- 
nied that, the Easter-message once generally discredited, men will 
cease to recognise in Jesus of Nazareth their Messiah. But, on 
the other hand, it is very clear that the traditional representation of 
the Easter-event arouses more outspoken doubt and contradiction 
than anything else in the teachings of the Christian Church. 

Such a condition of affairs is apt to compel Christians to in- 
vestigate the true causes of the hostility encountered by the Easter- 
message. Theoretically speaking, there are three possible explana- 
tions. Man may be induced by his natural perversity to reject and 
scorn what is true and wholesome for no other reason than because 
it is true and wholesome. Or, the Easter-message may be utterly 
incredible and false. Or, finally, the Easter-truth may be presented 
in such a wrong way that the average hearer is repelled, instead of 
attracted, by it. In order to ascertain the true cause, it will be 
necessary to define clearly and distinctly the original and therefore 
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unquestionably orthodox meaning of the Easter-message. Having 
done that, we may proceed and determine with comparative ease 
whether we share that belief, and what modifications, if any, we 
have to make concerning it. 

The original apostles defined their mission as that of wit- 
nesses to the resurrection of Christ.!_ Both Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul are seen to lay the greatest stress upon the fact that Jesus 
Christ, after his death on the cross, rose on the third day from the 
dead.? The question, however, is what idea they desired to impart 
to the mind of their audiences when they stated: ‘‘The Lord is 
risen!” Friedrich Schleiermacher, ‘‘a prince among theologians, 
supplies the following answer: ‘‘There are two contradictory indi- 
cations in the narratives. First, the indication that we have to 
think of his condition as the restoration of his life in his former 
state ; second, other indications which prompt the supposition that 
a continuity of the existence of Christ is not to be believed, but 
that the whole rather appears to be a phantom. Among those of 
the first class I reckon first of all that Christ was seen in his former 
shape and figure. Otherwise, Mary would not immediately have 
recognised him. How could he have referred his disciples to his 
wounds? He even expressly denies representing a being exempt 
from the ordinary course of nature, that is to say, he exercises all 
human functions, eating and drinking not excepted. That is the 
one image offered of the risen Christ. But there are indeed other 
traits, namely, that he disappeared, that he entered a room while 
the doors were locked, and especially the quite sporadic character 
of his appearances, without any notice concerning his place of 
abode in the meantime. These latter features obliterate the image. 
But I presume it to be evident that we have to ascribe the greatest 
importance to the utterance of Christ, that intentional utterance, 
by which he desired to convince his disciples of being absolutely 
the same as before.”* This explanation of Christ’s resurrection is 


1 Acts i. 22. 

2 Acts ii. 22-33, iii. 15, iv. 10, x. 40, xiii. 30, xvii. 31, xxvi. 23. 

Comp. G. P. Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, 1899, p. 502. 
*Schleiermacher, Das Leben Jesu, Berlin, 1864, p. 473. (The German text 
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also advocated by the church-historian Karl Hase! and the Chev- 
alier Bunsen,? not to speak of their less renowned predecessors. 
They held that Jesus’s death on the cross was not real death, but a 
deep, death-like trance. After the supposed corpse had been de- 
posited in the cool chamber of the tomb, Jesus awoke, and, having 
quickly closed up his wounds and regained strength by means of 
his wonderful art and power of healing, he went forth to look for 
his faithful adherents. 

This conception of Christ’s resurrection appears very plausible 
at first sight. It surely avoids certain very serious objections 
which have been raised against the traditional view. But the first 
argument with which Schleiermacher attempts to support it,—the 
. striking resemblance between the risen and the crucified Christ, 
the scars, or marks of his wounds,—does not seem to be very firmly 
established. The likeness cannot in two cases at least have been 
very marked. For, according to John,® Mary did not instanta- 
neously recognise the, risen Lord, but mistook him for the gar- 
dener; and, according to Luke,‘ the two Emmaus-disciples did not 
know Jesus, although he had walked and talked with them for quite 
awhile. Their eyes were not opened, until at supper ‘‘he took 
the bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them,” or, in 
other words, performed the characteristic rite of the Lord’s Supper. 

The two principal passages on which Schleiermacher’s hypoth- 
esis might be based are found in Luke xxiv. 36-43 and John xx. 26— 
29.5 According to them Jesus invited his disciples to touch him in 
order to convince them that he was not a spirit, but a living being 
of flesh and bones. He even ate a piece of broiled fish in their pres- 
ence and thus demonstrated in an unquestionable manner his real 
corporeality. But while it cannot be doubted that, according to 


is rather unpolished, because the book was not published by the author, but em- 
bodies only notes taken at his recitations. ) 

1 Geschichte Jesu, 1876, p. 602 f. 

2 Bibelwerk fur die Gemeinde, Vol. IX., p. 470. 

3 John xx. 14 ff. 

* Luke xxiv. 16 ff. 

5 Comp. Matth. xxviii. 9 and Acts x..41. 
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those passages, the risen Lord had a palpable body, it is by no 
means certain that he merely possessed an ordinary human body. 
For in Luke the question is not: What kind of body did the risen 
Christ have? but rather: Had he a body, or was he an incorporeal 
being? -The Greek word for spirit we encounter there may indeed 
be translated: phantom, or ghost, that is, the spirit of a dead per- 
son which haunts the dwelling-places of the living and becomes 
visible to them. 

A short investigation and review of the Jewish notions as to 
life after death and the nature of heavenly beings which prevailed 
in the New Testament age will establish that fact beyond a reason- 
able doubt. In Hauck’s Realencyclopadie fir protestantische Theo- 
logie, 1896, for instance, we read: ‘‘The Israelitic conception of 
Sheol is based on the conviction that decomposition of the corpse 
by which dust returns to dust (Gen. ii. 14, Ps. cxlvi. 9, Eccl. xii. 7) 
does not signify entire annihilation of human existence, but that in 
death an incorporeal image of the living man is separated from the 
body, the habitation of which is Sheol. With regard to this shade, 
they did not originally think of ‘‘the soul” (@P4) or ‘spirit (2%) of 
man. Not ‘‘souls” or ‘‘spirits” dwell in Sheol, but 5°8§" ‘the 
shades,”! or ‘‘the flaccid, weak”? (Is. xiv. 9, xxvi. 14, 19, Ps. 
Ixxxvili. 11, Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16, Job xxvi. 5) in which all the 
characteristics of the individual are retained, but in a mode of ex- 
istence void of all the impulses which are given with the ability of 
eating, feeling, choosing, and acting, and, consequently, in ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew way of thinking, of everything that can 
be called “fe.” 

R. H. Charles has treated this subject more comprehensively. 
He says of the dwelling-place of the dead in the Old Testament: 
‘¢ Sheol was in all probability originally conceived as a combination 
of the graves of the clan or nation, and as thus its final abode. In 


1 Revised Version. 

2 Encyclopedia Biblica of Cheyne. 

3 See article ‘‘ Hades.” 

*R. H. Charles, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
etc., London, 1899. 
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due course this conception was naturally extended till it embraced 
the departed of all nations, and thus became the final abode of all 
mankind, good and bad alike. It has nearly reached this stage in 
Ezek. xxxii.; Is. xiv.; Job xxx. 23 (‘the house appointed for all 
living’); Eccl. xii. 5 (‘his eternal house’).”! ‘*Sheol is said to 
have different divisions or chambers, MPT~790 (Prov. vii. 27). It is 
provided with gates (Ps. ix. 14, cvii. 18; Job xxxviii. 17; Is. 
XXXVill. 10). These are secured with bars (Job xvii. 16). It is the 
land of disorder (Job x. 22), and of dust (Dan. xii. 2; Job vii. 21, 
xvii. 16). As regards its position, Sheol was supposed to be sit- 
uated in the lowest parts of the earth (Ps. lxiii. 9, Ixxxvi. 13; Ezek. 
XXVi. 20, XXX. 14, xxxii. 18, 24), below the sea (Job xxvi. 5), yet 
above the subterranean waters (Ps. Ixxi. 20). It is likewise known 
as the ‘pit,’ 9i2 (Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxi. 14, 16, xxxii. 18, 24, 25, 29, 
30; Lam. iii. 53, 55; Is. xiv. 15, 19; Prov. i. 12, xxviii. 17; Ps. 
XXViii. I, Xxx. 3, 1xxxviii. 4, cxliii. 7), or NOW (Is. xxxviii. 17, li. 14; 
Ezek. xxviii. 8; Job xvii. 14, xxxiii. 18, 22, 24, 28, 30). So sit- 
uated, Sheol is naturally without light. It is ‘the land of dark- 
ness,’ of thick darkness as darkness itself, ‘where light is as dark- 
ness’ (Job x. 21, 22).”? 

The condition of the dead, or the inhabitants of Sheol, is de- 
scribed, as follows: ‘‘Death, according to the Old Testament, 
means an end of the earthly life, but not the cessation of all exist- 
ence. After death the person still subsists,’ namely in Sheol. ‘‘The 
departed were conceived as possessing a soul and a shadowy body. 
In the older days they were called shades (rephaim), or, when ad- 
dressed, e/ohim. During the later times when such a doctrine of 
man’s being became current as that in Gen. ii., iii. the departed 
were called ‘‘dead ones,” or ‘‘shades,”’ as in the older days.” 

Charles does not discuss the nature of the body of the departed, 
beyond stating that it is ‘‘shadowy.”’ He speaks, however, of ‘‘the 
metaphysical inability of early Israel to conceive the body without 
psychical functions, or the soul without a certain corporeity.’’® 
That implies, as a matter of course, that the soul in Sheol resem- 


1See p. 33. 2See p. 35. 3See p. 36. *P. 48 £. 5P, 48. £. 
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bled its former possessor in life. This conclusion is supported by 
the story of the witch of Endor.! She conjured up the soul of Sam- 
uel for Saul and described its appearance as that of an old man, 
covered with a robe.? This robe (7"Y%) is also mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xv. 27, and was a kind of gown, serving as the official robe of the 
prophet. The appearance of the ghost of Samuel as well as the 
frequent reference to necromancers in the Old Testament‘! show 
at the same time that the Jews believed the souls of the departed 
to be enabled under certain conditions to return to the upper world 
and reveal themselves by their form and voice to living men, not- 
withstanding the fact that they deemed it a very grave sin to prac- 
tise the black art of necromancy. 

These ideas are essentially identical with those cherished by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, as they are presented to us by 
Homer and Vergil. They likewise believed that after death the 
souls of men were gathered together in subterraneous regions, called 
in Homer xeveor yains (dwellings of Hades in the 
depths of the earth beneath).° The inhabitants of that lower world 
are yuyxat, xapdvrwv (souls, phantoms of the weary),® and vexvwv 
épevynva. xdpyva (the unsubstantial heads of the manes).? They are 
not endowed with a material body. When Achilles attempted to 
embrace the soul of his friend Patroclus, ot8 édaBe (he did not take 
hold of him), but xara xOovis Aire Terpryvia (the 
soul went squeaking down into the earth like smoke.)® That is 
more fully explained, Od. xi. 204 ff, in the course of Odysseus’s ac- 
count of his visit to Hades’s domains. He thrice made ineffectual 
efforts to embrace the soul of his mother; and when he complained 
of her fleeing away from him, she replied: 

abrn dixn éort Bporav, bre Te 
ov yap ért odpxac Te Kat doréa Exovow, 


11 Sam. xxviii. 2 Sam. xxviii. 14. 

3Comp. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und chaldiéisches Handwirterbuch. 

4See: Deut. xviii. 11, 2 Kings xxi. 6, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6, Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6, 
1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 9, Is. viii. 19, xix. 3, xxix. 4, Deut. xviii. 11. 

5Il. xxii. 482, Od. xxiv. 204. 6 Od. xxiv. 14. 

70d. xi. 29, 49. 81. xxiii. 100 f. 
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Ta pév Te KpaTepov pévoc aiTouévoro 
xe Airy Aebn’ dotéa Suudc, 
This is the lot of mortals after they have died. For the nerves no longer 
have flesh and bones. But the mighty force of the blazing fire consumes them, as 
soon as the spirit has forsaken the white bones. The soul, however, escapes, fly- 
ing away like a dream.! 


Yet these unsubstantial souls closely resembled in outward ap- 
pearance those persons to whom they had belonged during their 
lifetime. Of the soul of Patroclus, for instance, we read: 

éxi MarpoxAjoc decdoio, 
mavr’ avt@, Te kai Kar’, eixvia, 
kat kai Toia TEpi ypoi éoTO, 


The soul of poor Patroclus came on, being like him in every respect, in stature 
and beautiful eyes and voice, and had put on his body just such garments.” ? 


When Odysseus descended into the nether world where he was 
to seek the advice of Tiresias, he encountered and recognised his 
companion Elpenor, his mother Anticlea, and many other souls.? 
In like manner, the soul of Agamemnon knew immediately the soul 
of Amphimedon, his guest-friend of Ithaca, which together with the 
souls of the other suitors of Penelope was conducted to the ‘‘as- 
phodel meadow.’’4 
The Roman poet Vergil hands down to us a very similar pic- 
ture of the place of abode and nature of the souls. He describes, 
in imitation of Homer, AZneas’s descent into the lower world. 
‘ The souls he meets there are just as incorporeal as those of Homer. 
For instance, the Trojan hero comes at length to his father and : 


‘‘Ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” 


‘ There thrice he attempted to put his arms around his neck; thrice the shade, 
seized in vain, escaped his hands like light breezes and very similar to a winged 
dream.® 


1Qd. XI. 218. 21. XXIII. 65-67, comp. v. 107. 
3Qd. XI. 51 ff., 84 ff. 4Od. XXIV. 102 ff. 


5 Eneid VI. 268-896. 6 Eneid VI. 700-702. 
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Compare: 
éywy’ gpect pepunpigac 


Tpic Té we avayer, 
tpic dé Ex oKth Eikedov 7 Kai oveipw 
émraro. 

I, after having reflected in my mind, desired to grasp the soul of my dead 
mother. Thrice I started eagerly, and my spirit impelled me, but three times it 
flew away from my hands like a shadow or also like a dream.! 

Also the inhabitants of the vestibule of Hades, the Centaurs, 
the Scyllas, the Hydra, Chimera, etc., are said to be: ‘‘tenues sine 
corpore vitas cava sub imagine formae” (feeble beings without a - 
body in the empty semblance of a form).? But the souls of the 
departed have retained all the characteristics of their former indi- 
viduality, as far at least as their exterior form is concerned. Aineas 
relates of Creusa’s shade : 


‘*Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creusae 
Visa mihi ante oculos et nota maior imago.” 


The unhappy likeness and the shade of Creusa herself and her image larger 


than life appeared before my eyes.® 

E£neas recognised in the lower world not only his father, but 
also the souls of his companions Leucapsis and Orontes,‘ of his 
pilot Palinurus,® of his deserted bride Dido,® of his Trojan com- 
rades,’ of Deiphobus,® etc. The last-mentioned case shows also 
that the souls in Hades bore even the marks of the wounds they 
had received and other deformities of their former bodies. 

Both Homer and Vergil further inform us that souls of dead 
persons were enabled, under certain circumstances, to return to 
the upper world and enter into direct communication with living 
persons. Thus the soul of Patroclus called on his friend Achilles ; 
and not only the shade of Creusa, but also that of Anchises ap- 
peared to Zineas. For the latter tells his father: 

‘‘Tua me, genitor, tua tristis imago, 
Saepius occurrens, haec limina tendere adegit.” 


XI. 204 ff. 2 Eneid VI. 292 ff. 3 #neid II. 772 ff. 
Mneid VI. 334. 5 Eneid VI. 340. 6 Eneid VI. 450. 
7 Rneid VI. 481. 8 Eneid VI. 494 ff. 
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Thy sad image, O father, presented itself several times and compelled me to 
proceed to these thresholds.! 

It is very remarkable to what an extent Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman ideas on this subject are identical. There lies a long pe- 
riod of development along many lines of human thought and activ- 
ity between the time when the Homeric poems originated and the 
golden age of Roman literature. Still, Vergil, in undertaking to 
represent the popular belief of his contemporaries concerning the 
‘‘last things,” draws practically the same picture as his early pred- 
ecessor Homer. That cannot be altogether accounted for on the 
hypothesis of dependence of the later upon the earlier writer. For 
although it is generally conceded that the Romans borrowed their 
religious, philosophical, and esthetic ideas and ideals from the 
Greeks, that could not have happened if those ideas and ideals had 
not found a well-prepared soil in the heart of the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly, I should prefer to say that the Romans adopted the 
form rather than the substance. The Hebrew writings from which 
the corresponding Israelitish conceptions have been collected ante- 
date, as generally admitted, the time when the Jews were first 
brought into intimate contact with the Greek world. The true rea- 
son, therefore, why the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans concur in 
this respect with one another, is not so much dependence of one on 
the other, but the fact that the human mind which is in all its es- 
sentials the same in all‘ages and races has attempted to solve the 
same problem under exactly the same conditions. The conclusions 
they arrived at together with and independently of one another 
are the only natural and intelligent answer the ancient world with 
its imperfect knowledge of cosmography was enabled to give. If 
we should be inclined to find that answer childish and ridiculous, 
we ought to remember that even at the present day a very large 
percentage of the individuals of those nations which proudly style 
themselves civilised and enlightened cherishes virtually the same 
opinions. 

Under these circumstances, we may fairly assume that, just as 


1 Eneid VI. 695 £. 
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Homer’s ideas had not become obsolete among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans at the beginning of the Christian era, the old Hebrew no- 
tions were at that date still in vogue among the Jews in Palestine 
and elsewhere. This is the more probable, as they occur in the 
books of the Old Testament which enjoyed a far greater authority 
among the Jews than the Homeric poems among the Greeks. We 
are accordingly entitled to assert with a great deal of assurance that 
the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus believed the shades or phan- 
toms of the dead to have power to come forth out of the depths of 
the earth and enter into visible and audible communication with 
the living. Consequently, it is quite possible that the word zvedya, 
Luke xxiv. 37, signifies such a ghost, especially as the phrase rvetya 
odpxas doréa ovx éye reminds us very vividly of Homer's state- 
ment ovx odpxas Kai doréa, Exovow. 

First, however, the question has to be settled whether the word 
is ever used in that sense. That is apparently not the case in clas- 
sical Greek. Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon at least does 
not furnish a single instance of such a use. In Homer the word 
yuxy, the Latin equivalent of which is anima, is employed exclu- 
sively. ‘‘Only once is the Ovpds said to descend into Hades (Iliad 
vii. 131); but this can only be an oversight or carelessness of ex- 
pression.” The word mvetpa is not once met with in Homer. But 
since in the New Testament mvetya is the equivalent of anima and 
is used promiscuously with yvy7,? it is likely that it will be found 
there to mean also the spirit of a dead person. That is, according 
to Grimm, really the case in Hebr. xii. 23 and 1 Pet. iii. 19. Inthe 
first of these passages we read of ‘‘the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” 1 Pet. iii. 19 is the famous passage principally quoted 
in support of the doctrine of Christ’s descent into Hades. But it 
has to be considered as rather doubtful whether ra év @vAaxy mvev- 
para, mentioned there, are really spirits or dead persons. There 
are three chief theories as to the true meaning of that term.® 


1 Charles, p. 137, note 2. 
2Grimm, Lexicon Greco-Latinum in Libros N. T., p. 361 b. 
3Stevens's Zheology of the New Test., p. 304 ff. 
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One is that the pre-existent Christ, having become embodied in 
Noah, preached to the men of Noah’s time. According to the sec- 
ond, Jesus, during the interval between his death and resurrection, 
descended into hell and preached to the spirits of the contempora- 
ries of Noah. A third explanation has been advanced by Spitta.} 
He attempts to prove that ‘‘the spirits in prison” are the fallen 
angels of Gen. vi. 1 ff. According to the Book of Enoch, ‘‘Enoch, 
the scribe of righteousness,” who represents another incarnation 
of the pre-existent Messiah, went to them as messenger of God 
after their incarceration.2 Grimm, on the other hand, declares 
avevpa, Luke xxiv. 37, to denote, not the spirit of a dead person, 
but a ‘‘spiritus (ez Geis?), i. e., natura simplex sc. si non omnis 
tamen crassioris materiae et concretionis expers, intelligendi, appe- 
tendi, decernendi, agendi vi praedita (a simple being, that is to 
say, one which, if not lacking all concrete substance, is at least 
free from grosser matter, and is endowed with the faculty of per- 
ceiving, desiring, deciding, acting).” Since it is furthermore doubt- 
ful whether (Hebr. xii. 23) spirits in Sheol or in heaven are meant, 
the New Testament does not permit us to form a final decision as 
to the import of the word in Luke xxii. 37. The same holds true, 
so far as I know, of the Septuagint. 

We shall find it otherwise when we turn our attention to the 
non-canonical Apocrypha of the second and first centuries before 
Christ. It is the main purpose of the so often quoted book of 
Charles to follow up the gradual growth and development of the 
Jewish eschatological ideas from the oldest times to the first de- 
cades of the Christian era. In doing that, he incidentally shows 
that the word mvedjya as designating the shades makes its appear- 
ance for the first time in the oldest part of the Book of Enoch® 
which, as he thinks, was probably written before the year 170 B. C. 
Especially frequent is this use of the word in c. xxii., where it oc- 
curs in the Greek Enoch fragment not less than nine times. That 


\Spitta, Predigt an die Geister, 1896, p. 68. 

2Enoch xii-xvii. 3 Enoch i-xxxvi. ‘Charles, p. 182. 

5c. xxii. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, and 13; comp. Swete, Zhe Old Testament in Greek, 
vol. III., p. 805. 
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by no means excludes the employment of the older term yyj,} 
but the new word is apparently preferred. The very peculiar 
phrase ra vexpdv (the spirits of the souls of 
the dead) which is found twice? perhaps indicates the stage of 
transition. The term veipa in the sense of ‘spirit of a dead per- 
son” belongs henceforth to the theological terminology of the 
Jews. ‘‘Some writers speak only of the spirit and the body, others 
only of the soul of the body, but some also use either indiffer- 
ently.” ‘Thus in the oldest writing of the century (the first cen- 
tury B. C.) the departed in Sheol are spoken of as spirits (in 
Eth. En. xcviii. 10, and likewise in ciii. 3, 4, 8).” ‘Again, the de- 
parted in Sheol are spoken of as ‘souls’ (cii. 5, 11, ciii. 7).” ‘¢On 
the other hand, in the nearly contemporaneous books of the Simili- 
tudes and Psalms of Solomon the term ‘spirit’ is not used of man 
at all, but only ‘soul.’” ‘Finally, in the Noachic interpolations 
only the term ‘spirit’ is used of man (cf. xli. 8, lx. 4, Ixvii. 8, 9, 
Ixxi. 1), and likewise in the Essenic appendix to this book, where 
it speaks of ‘the spirits of the wicked (cviii. 3, 6) and of the right- 
eous’ (cviii. 7, 8, 11).”* Of the further development of this con- 
ception, in the course of the first century A. D., Charles judges: 
‘¢The soul and spirit are regarded as identical in the non-canonical 
literature of this century.” In Jubilee xxiii. 31 the departed are 
spoken of as ‘spirits’; so likewise in the Assumption of Moses.” 

There is extant in the book on the Jewish War by Josephus® a 
very instructive anecdote referring to the J >wish belief in ghosts in 
the age of the New Testament. It reads as follows: ‘‘There is a 
certain place in the moat which surrounds the city (of Machaerus) 
on the northern side, called Baaras. It produces a root of the same 
name. Its skin resembles a flame, and it flashes forth at night a 
bright blaze. When, however, one approaches and wants to take 
it, it is not easily seized, but escapes and does not stand still, until 
one pours urine or monthly blood of a woman upon it. But not 


1Comp. En. ix. 3 and xxii. 3. 2En. ix. 10 and xxii. 3. 
3 Charles, p. 232 f. ‘Charles, p. 299. 
5 Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, L. VII c. VI § 3. 
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even then are they that have grasped it free from the danger of 
death, unless one happens to carry that root suspended from one’s 
hand. It may, however, be captured also in another way, namely, 
as follows. People dig in a circle around it so that only a very 
small part of the root remains in the ground. Then they tie a dog 
to it, and when he rushes to follow the man who bound him to the 
root, the latter is readily pulled out. But the dog instantly dies, 
as if offered up instead of the person who intended to carry away 
the herb. Thereafter those who have taken it have nothing to fear. 
In spite of so great dangers, it is eagerly sought for on account of 
one virtue. For the so-called demons, namely the spirits of wicked 
men, which enter into the living and kill those who obtain no help, 
it drives out quickly, provided it is only brought near those who 
are sick.” In this passage zrovypav dvOpwrwv rvevpata are opposed to 
trois faow. It is therefore evident that those zvevyara are spirits of 
dead persons. That proves, in the first place, that in the age of 
Josephus the word zveiya was still employed in the sense we first 
observed in the Book of Enoch. In the second place, it also dem- 
onstrates that such spirits were popularly believed among the Jews 
to be in some way or other enabled to return to the scenes of their 
former existence and trouble the living. 

At this point again we have to notice a close resemblance be- 
tween Jewish and Roman superstitions. Just as the Jews feared 
spirits of the wicked, so the Romans were afraid of ‘‘Larve” and 
‘sLemures.” ‘‘In Roman belief the Larve, in contrast to the 
Lares (the good spirits of the departed), were the souls of dead 
persons who could find no rest, either owing to their own guilt, or 
from having met with some indignity, such as a violent death. 
They were supposed to wander abroad in the form of dreadful 
spectres, skeletons, etc., and especially to strike the living with 
madness.”! The Lemures were similar spectres of the night. 
‘¢«Some writers describe Lemures as the common name for all the 
spirits of the dead, and divide them into two classes: the Lares, or 
the souls of good men, and the Larve, or the souls of wicked men. 


1 Harper's Dict. of Class. Lit. and Ant., p. 923 b. 
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But the common idea was that the Lemures and Larve were the 
same. They were said to wander about at night as spectres, and 
to torment and frighten the living.”} 

Accordingly, we cannot be astonished at the fright of Christ’s 
disciples when they beheld their master after his crucifixion. ‘‘They 
were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld a 
spirit.”? Jesus had suffered a violent death, and that the death of 
a criminal. The appearance of his ghost, under these circum- 
stances, could but forebode a dire calamity to his adherents. 

But while thus far it has been proved that the contemporary 
usage permits us to understand the word zvedya, in the Luke pas- 
sage, as denoting ‘‘a shade from Sheol,” it has not yet been estab- 
lished that it must be taken there in that sense. For the word in 
itself might also mean a spiritual, that is, heavenly, being, an an- 
gel. Such is clearly the case, Hebr. i. 13-14, where it reads: ‘‘Of 
which of the angels hath he said at any time, ‘Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet’? Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake 
of them that shall inherit salvation?” Charles points out that ‘‘the 
fallen angels and demons” in the Book of Enoch ‘‘are always 
spoken of as ‘spirits,’ the former in xiii. 6, xv. 4, 6, 7, the latter in 
XV. 9, I1, xvi. 1. The term ‘soul’ is never used of angels, fallen 
or otherwise.’* Consequently in order to render it absolutely cer- 
tain that wvedya in Luke xxiv. 37 does not signify a heavenly, spir- 
itual being, but a ghost, we shall have to show that there was a clear 
and distinct difference between those two classes of supernatural 
beings, and that the difference consisted in the former possessing 
a real body of flesh and bones, while the latter were unsubstantial 
shades. 

The ideas of the Hebrews and early Christians as to the nature 
of the inhabitants of heaven, in distinction from the inhabitants of 
earth and Sheol, are closely related to their conception of the world 
in general. Hence, it is necessary to shortly review the cosmography 


1 Harper's Dict. of Class. Lit. and Ant., p. 934 b. 
3 Luke xxiv. 37. 3Charles, p. 196. 
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of the Bible. We learn in the story of creation that the material 
out of which heaven and earth were carved was an immense body 
of water, ‘‘the deep.” ! That body of water was on the second day 
cut into two separate parts by the firmament which ‘‘divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament.”? The waters under the firmament were 
then, on the third day, caused to subside so that the earth emerged.* 
The fourth day witnessed the putting of ‘‘the lights in the firma- 
ment,’”? an act which, as a matter of course, could not have been 
performed before that time. For as long as the waters under the 
firmament washed the sky, the lights would at once have been ex- 
tinguished. 

This account of the creation of the world is entirely consistent 
with all other Biblical references to the structure and constitution 
of the world. It is presupposed in the story of the Tower of Babel. 
There God himself is afraid that the inhabitants of the earth might 
succeed in erecting such an edifice, by means of which they could 
have directly ascended into heaven.‘ In the account of the Deluge 
we read of ‘‘the windows of heaven,” ® which were opened in order 
to allow the waters above the firmament to fall upon the earth in 
the form of rain. That shows how cleverly the ancient Hebrews 
explained the to us so extremely simple phenomenon of rain. Pas- 
sages like those found in Ps. xix., where the sun is said to come 
out of his chamber as a bridegroom and run his course from one 
end of the heaven to the other end, and Josh. x. 12 ff., ‘‘Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed,” confirm the impres- 
sion gained from Gen. i., that sun, moon, and stars are lights which 
travel daily and nightly their prescribed courses across the firma- 
ment of heaven. We are, therefore, justified in stating that, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the world is imagined to be a kind of two- 
story building, the first floor of which is occupied by the earth and 
its inhabitants, while the second floor which is formed by the firma- 


1 Gen. i. 2. 2Gen. i. 7. 3 Gen. i. 9 ff. 
‘Gen. xi. 4 ff. 5 Gen. vii. 11, viii. 2. 
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ment which is supported by the earth at its extremities furnishes 
an abode for God and his angels. 

A similar conception of the world prevailed also among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. ‘‘The world, as conceived of in the 
Iliad, is a round plain encircled by a great river, Oceanus,—not 
the Atlantic, of which Homer seems to have no knowledge at all, 
but a purely mythical stream. The sky is a great concave roof 
propped up by pillars which the mighty Atlas upholds.”! In fact, 
all nations and individuals at a certain stage of their development, 
even at the present day, can but believe in such a world, because 
that alone agrees with the testimony of their eyes. Children, for 
instance, imagine the sky to be an azure dome which touches the 
earth at the horizon. Our language preserves many terms and 
phrases which, though used by us in a figurative sense, bear wit- 
ness that our ancestors who coined those terms and phrases shared 
the world-conception of the old Hebrews. 

Some of the more highly educated Greeks and Romans had in- 
deed outgrown that popular belief at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Even as early as the first part of the fourth century B. C., a 
Greek astronomer by the name of Eudoxus adduced mathematical 
proof of the spherical shape of the earth.? But such a knowledge 
never became common property in the Graeco-Roman world. More- 
over, I doubt whether it was considered as much more than an in- 
teresting and not improbable hypothesis even in the schools of the 
philosophers. The Jewish nation which, as far as general culture 
and civilisation is concerned, was far behind the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, still clung in the age of Christ with the greatest tenacity to 
those antediluvian notions. 

When the Old Testament was accepted by the Christians as 
an integral part of their Bible, they likewise received the Biblical 
doctrine of the shape of the earth, and those views were generally 
believed not only by the unlearned, but even among the clergy 
down to the time of Columbus.* Then, for the first time in the 


1 Harper's Dict. of Class. Lit. and Ant., ‘‘Geographia.” 
2Comp. Aristotle, De Cae/o, II. 14. 
3 Comp. John Fiske, Discovery of America, 1894, Vol. I., p. 371. 
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history of the world, the fact of the sphericity of the earth began 
‘to dawn on the common mind. Since, however, they sincerely 
believed that the Bible contained the Truth and nothing but the 
Truth, they began to look upon their former interpretation of the 
Bible with regard to the construction of the world as a mistake 
and very soon forgot it altogether. At present, a majority of Chris- 
tians, and among them theologians of world-wide renown, are firmly 
convinced that the discoveries and teachings of Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Newton, Laplace, etc., are in perfect accord with the corres- 
ponding teachings of the Bible. They even hail such an imaginary 
conformity of a new scientific discovery which can no longer be 
discredited with the Bible as a new proof which establishes beyond 
question the supernatural origin and the divine inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. The conditio sine qua non of such an exegesis is, 
of course, on the one hand, a pitiable want of insight and trust in 
the eternal truth of Christ’s religion, and on the other hand, a de- 
plorable absence of historical sense. 

There is no room for the least doubt as to the explanation of 
Gen. i. and kindred passages both among Jews and Christians up 
to the time of the discovery of the American continents. The most 
important source from which our knowledge of Jewish cosmography 
in the age of Christ is derived is the Book of Enoch.! Dillmann, 
in the general introduction to his translation of the book,? makes 
among others the following remarks: ‘‘A great part of the secrets 
which are revealed in the book (especially in its fourth, first, and also 
second division) refers to objects of visible nature, things which to 
explain we reckon among the tasks of natural science, botany, 
geography, astronomy. But the people of Israel of old never had 
an adequate conception of natural science.” ‘‘Our author [the 
author of the Book of Enoch] discusses a number of the most im- 
portant forces, places, and creatures of the terrestrial and atmo- 
spherical world; in the first place, such as are treated of in the 
Bible or which in the Bible (chiefly in the Book of Job) are ex- 


1Charles, 7ke Book of Enoch, 1893. 
2A. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 1853, p. xv. ff. 
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pressly represented as secrets surpassing human understanding (as 


for instance the things mentioned c. xvii., xviii. 1-5 or lightning 
and thunder).” <‘‘To him it is an unquestionable fact that there 
are chambers for the winds, hail, snow, and rain. He believes in 
a cornerstone of the earth, in pillars upon which the vault of heaven 
rests; he believes in the arrows of God and the quivers which be- 
long to them ; he believes that countless stores of thunderbolts and 
lightning are heaped up in heaven, etc. But he believes in those 
things only because it is thus stated in the Bible (in figurative 
language).” The term ‘‘figurative language” is indeed very famil- . 
iar to the modern Bible reader. It removes worlds of difficulties 
in less than no time and is in that respect infinitely superior to 
that old-fashioned ‘‘faith as a grain of mustard seed.” But what 
we, from our modern point of view, are inclined to regard as figura- 
tive and would justly so regard in a modern author, that by the 
author or authors of the Book of Enoch and their contemporaries 
and much more so by their predecessors, the authors of the Old 
Testament included, was meant and understood in its literal sense. 

The following selections from the Book of Enoch may serve 
as samples of that natural science which the Jews and early Chris- 
tians regarded as divine revelation. ‘‘I saw the chambers of all 
the winds, and I saw how he had furnished with them the whole 
creation and the firm foundations of the earth. And I saw the cor- 
nerstone of the earth, I saw the four winds which bear the earth 
and the firmament of the heaven. And I saw how the winds stretch 
out the vaults of heaven and have their station between heaven and 
earth: these are the pillars of the heaven. And I saw the winds 
which turn the heaven, which bring the circumference and all the 
stars to their setting. And I saw the winds on the earth, which 
carry the clouds; and I saw the paths of the angels: I saw at the 
end of the earth the firmament of the heaven above.”! «I saw a 
place which had no firmament of the heaven above and no founda- 
tion of earth beneath it.”? ‘This is the first law of the luminaries : 
the luminary the sun has its rising in the eastern portals of the 


1 Book of Enoch xviii. 1-5. 2B. of E. xviii. 12. 
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heaven, and its setting in the western portals of the heaven. And 
I saw six portals out of which the sun rises, and six portals in which 
the sun sets; the moon also rises and sets through these portals, 
and the leaders of the stars and those led by them: six in the east 
and six in the west following each other in accurately correspond- 
ing order; also many windows to the right and left of these por- 
tals. And first there goes forth the great luminary, named the sun, 
and his circumference is like the ‘circumference of heaven, and he 
is quite filled with illuminating and heating fire. The chariots on 
which he ascends are driven by the wind, and the sun disappears 
from the heaven as he sets, and returns through the north in order 
to reach the east, and is so guided that he comes to the appropriate 
portal and shines in the face of the heaven.”! 

The classical Christian interpretation of Biblical cosmography 
is BiBros, éppyeveia eis riv dxtdrevxyov. This book was written 
by the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes somewhere between 530 and 
550 A. D. His surname means the Indian traveller. Concerning 
this curious work, which was composed in confutation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography in eight books, John Fiske? says: ‘‘A pleasant book it 
is after its kind. In his younger days Cosmas had been a mer- 
chant, and in divers voyages had become familiar with the coasts 
of Ethiopia and the Persian Gulf, and had visited India and Cey- 
lon. After becoming a monk at Alexandria, Cosmas wrote his book 
of Christian geography, maintaining in opposition to Ptolemy, that 
the earth is not a sphere, but a rectangular plane forming the floor 
of the universe; the heavens rise on all four sides about this rect- 
angle, like the four walls of a room, these blue walls support a 
vaulted roof or firmament, in which God dwells with his angels. 
In the centre of the floor are the inhabited lands of the earth, 
surrounded on all sides by a great ocean, beyond which, some- 
where out in a corner, is the paradise from which Adam and Eve 
were expelled. In its general shape, therefore, the universe some- 
what resembles the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, or a modern 


1B. of E. Ixxii. 2-5. 
2 John Fiske, Discovery of America, Vol. I., p. 265 ff. 
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‘Saratoga trunk.’ On the northern part of the floor, under the 
firmament, is a lofty conical mountain, around which the sun, moon, 
and planets perform their daily revolutions. In the summer the 
sun takes a turn around the apex of the cone, and is, therefore, 
hidden only for a short night; but in the winter he travels around 
the base, which takes longer, and, accordingly, the nights are long. 
Such is the doctrine drawn from Holy Scripture, says Cosmas, and 
as to the vain blasphemers who pretend that the earth is a round 
ball, the Lord hath stultified them for their sins until they impu- 
dently prate of Antipodes, where trees grow downward and rain 
falls upward. “As for such nonsense, the worthy Cosmas cannot 
abide it.” 

Fiske adds in a footnote: ‘‘Such views have their advocates 
even now. There still lives, I believe, in England, a certain John 
Hampden, who with dauntless breast maintains that the earth is a 
circular plane with centre at the north pole and a circumference of 
nearly thirty thousand miles where poor misguided astronomers 
suppose the south pole to be. The sun moves across the sky at a 
distance of about eight hundred miles. From the boundless abyss 
beyond the southern circumference, with its barrier of icy moun- 
tains, came the waters which drowned the antediluvian world; for, 
as the author quite reasonably observes, ‘on a globular earth such 
a deluge would have been physically impossible.’ Hampden’s title 
is somewhat like that of Cosmas,—Zhe Mew Manual of Biblical 
Cosmography, London, 1877; and he began in 1876 to publish a 
periodical called Zhe Truth-Seeker’s Oracle and Scriptural Science 
Review. Similar views have been set forth by one Samuel Row- 
botham, under the pseudonym of ‘Parallax,’ Zetetic Astronomy. 
Earth Not a Globe. An Experimental Inquiry Into the True Figure 
of the Earth, Proving it a Plane Without Orbital or Axial Motion, 
etc., London, 1873; and by a William Carpenter, One Hundred 
Proofs that the Earth is Not a Globe, Baltimore, 1885. There is a 
very considerable quantity of such literature afloat, the product of 
a kind of mental aberration that thrives upon paradox.” 

The real cause of such a phenomenon, however, is not so much 
‘¢a kind of mental aberration,” as Fiske suggests. Those honest 
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men are simply misguided by a too sincere and over-consequent 
trust in the general talk of the pulpit and Christian apologists. 
When our modern scribes and Pharisees insist on the literal in- 
spiration and infallibility of the Bible, they do not for a single mo- 
ment intend to study the letter of the Bible and surrender uncon- 
ditionally to the result of such a devout study. They prefer to read 
and interpret all popular modern views into the Bible, which is by 
far the easier task and suits the taste of the general public much 
better. The consequence is that those poor wretches who are honest 
in their earnest desire of discovering the true sense and meaning of 
the word are put down as lunatics. They ought, of course, to have 
sense enough to know that religion and natural science are two in- 
commensurable quantities, that they belong to two entirely different 
and mutually independent spheres of human life. They ought also 
to keep in mind the important fact that the Bible, according to true 
Protestant principles at least, was never intended to serve as source 
and canon of all human knowledge and information, but exclusively 
of religious knowledge; and even there we must carefully distin- 
guish between a purely intellectual acquaintance with the religious 
contents of the Bible and acceptance of the same, on the one side, 
and a living faith in Jesus Christ and God, on the other side. 

The necessary counterpart of such a primitive conception of 
the terrestrial world is a similar primitive conception of heaven, 
that is, the world above the firmament. That appeared already in 
the above quoted passages from the Book of Enoch, and is stated 
elsewhere in that writing even more distinctly. For instance, the 
heavenly palace of God is described as follows: ‘‘I drew nigh to a 
wall which is built of crystals and surrounded by a fiery flame: and 
it began to affright me. And I went into the fiery flame and drew 
nigh to a large house which was built of crystals: and the walls of 
that house were like a mosaic crystal floor, and its groundwork was 
of crystal. Its ceiling was like the path of the stars and light- 
nings, with fiery cherubim between in a transparent heaven. A 
flaming fire surrounded the walls of the house, and its portal blazed 
with fire. And I entered into that house, and it was hot as fire 
and cold as ice; there was no delights of life therein: fear covered 
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me and trembling got hold upon me. And as I quaked and trem- 
bled, I fell upon my face and beheld ina vision. And lo! there 
was a second house, greater than the former, all the portals of 
which stood open before me, and it was built of flames of fire. And 
in every respect it so excelled in splendor and magnificence and 
extent that I cannot describe to you its splendor and its extent. 
And its floor was fire, and above it were lightnings and the path of 
stars, and its ceiling also was flaming fire. And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne: its appearance was as hoarfrost, its circuit 
was as a shining sun and the voices of cherubim, and from under- 
neath the great throne came streams of flaming fire so that it was 
impossible to look thereon.”! The difference between heaven and 
earth is, accordingly, not so much one in kind, but rather one in 
degree. Heaven and its palaces surpass earth and its buildings 
‘sin splendor, magnificence, and extent.”” But however much more 
splendid the former are, the material of which they consist is such 
as occurs also on earth. 

Those heavenly mansions were inhabited by God and his holy 
angels, God as the supreme ruler and the angels as the first of his 
subjects. The term ‘Lord of Spirits” is frequently used as attri- 
bute of God in the Book of Enoch. The outward appearance of 
God is that of a very old man. In one place we read: ‘‘There I 
saw one who had a head of days, and his head was white like 
wool.”? Elsewhere he is said to be: ‘‘the head of days, his head 
white and pure as wool and his raiment indescribable ;”’ at still 
another place: ‘‘His raiment shone more brightly than the sun 
and was whiter than any snow. None of the angels could enter 
and could behold the face of the honored and glorious One, and 
no flesh could behold him.”’4 

The angels of the Book of Enoch are likewise beings resem- 
bling man. We read for instance: ‘‘There came forth from heaven 
beings who were like men.”® Lamech, announcing to his father 
Methuselah the birth of his son Noah, says: ‘‘I have begotten a 


2 Book of Enoch xlvi. 1. 
5B. of E. Ixxxvii. 2. 
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3 Book of Enoch Ixxi. 10. 4B. of E. xiv. 20-21. 
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strange son: he is not like man, but resembles the children of the 
angels of heaven; and his nature is different, and he is not like us, 
and his eyes are as the rays of the sun and his countenance is glo- 
rious.”! Methuselah in turn reports the wonderful event to his 
father Enoch. ‘‘ Unto Lamech my son there hath been born a son, 
whose form and nature are not like man’s nature, and the color of 
his body is whiter than snow and redder than a blooming rose, and 
the hair of his head is whiter than white wool, and his eyes are 
like the rays of the sun, and he opened his eyes and thereupon he 
lighted up the whole house. And when he was taken from the 
hands of the midwife, he opened his mouth and blessed the Lord 
of heaven.”? It is clear from this description of the new-born son 
of Lamech that angels were supposed to look like men, as far as 
the shape of their body is concerned, but to differ from them by 
the brilliancy of the color of their skin, the extraordinary whiteness 
of their hair, and the supernatural radiancy of their eyes. 

The angels of the Book of Enoch are ‘‘spiritual”® beings, 
or spirits. That term, however, by no means implies that they 
are to be conceived as incorporeal, unsubstantial beings. They 
enjoy the possession of bodies fully as real and tangible as human 
bodies, although their bodies consist of much finer material. For 
that reason they are also in need of clothing, and are ‘clothed in 
white.”* ‘*Their garments were white and their raiment and their 
faces shone like snow.’’> They were able to enter, even in their 
spiritual state, into sexual intercourse with ‘‘the daughters of men.” 
The marriage of the angels and the daughters of men which inter- 
ested the author of the Book of Enoch and his contemporaries so 
intensely is related at greater length in the first part of the book.® It 
is also mentioned in a very repugnant manner, demonstrating, how- 
ever, the grossness of the materialism of Jewish theological concep- 
tions so much the better, in the following passage: ‘‘I saw many 
stars descend and cast themselves down from heaven, and they be- 
came bulls among those cattle and (remained) with them, pasturing 


1B. of E. evi. 5. 2B. of E. evi. 10 f. 3B. of E. xv. 4, 6, 7. 
‘B. of E. xc. 31. 5B. of E. Ixxi. 1. 6B. of E. c. vi. ff. 
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among them. And I looked at them and saw, and behold they all 
let out their privy members, like horses, and began to cover the 
cows of the oxen, and they all became pregnant and bare elephants, 
camels, and asses.”! The metamorphosis of the stars who became 
bulls does not necessarily mean in this case that the angels actually 
changed their bodies when they married earthly women. This fea- 
ture belongs rather to the allegorical style of that part of the Book 
of Enoch from which the passage has been taken. For, in the first 
part, the fallen angels are expressly addressed: ‘Whilst ye were 
still spiritual, holy, in the enjoyment of eternal life, ye have defiled 
yourselves with women, have begotten (children) with the blood of 
flesh, and have lusted after the blood of men, and produced flesh 
and blood, as those produce them who are mortal and short-lived.’” 

Views such as these are often supposed to denote a degenera- 
tion of the originally pure teachings of the Bible. But even ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, God was believed to resemble man 
or rather man to resemble God. For God created man in his own 
image.? The likeness between God and man is not so much one 
of the mind, the intellect, or spirit, but in the first place, of the 
shape and appearance of the body. For, however much we may 
dislike such anthropomorphic representations of God, the Old Tes- 
tament makes God take a walk in the garden in the cool of the 
day,‘ just as if he had suffered from the heat of noontide. He 
came to Abraham, accompanied by two of his angels, looking like 
a man, and partook of ordinary food, cakes, veal, butter, and milk.® 
At Sodom the two angels went into Lot’s house where they sat 
down to a feast and ate among other things unleavened bread.® 
The wicked inhabitants of Sodom did not for a moment suspect 
the true character of Lot’s guests. Otherwise, they would not have 
demanded that Lot should bring ‘‘the men” out to them.’ God 
himself again wrestled in the form of a man with Jacob, and his 
muscles on that occasion proved so strong and palpable that the 
hollow of the patriarch’s thigh was strained, causing him to halt 


1B. of E. Ixxxvi. 4. 2B. of E. xv. 4. 3Gen. i. 27, ix. 6. 
* Gen. iii. 8. 5 Gen. xviii. 1 ff. 6 Gen. xix. 3. 7 Gen. xix. 5. 
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upon his thigh.! These references could be multiplied at will not 
only from the Pentateuch, but also from other books of the Old 
Testament down to the Book of Daniel. 

We do not, of course, experience the least difficulty in explain- 
ing away these too human traits in the Old Testament conception 
of God. They are simply the poetical ingredients of sacred legend, 
or have to be understood according to their deeper, truer meaning. 


But we ought not to overlook the significant fact that former, less 
critically disposed, generations of Christians were not disturbed by 
the literal meaning of those Bible passages. The Old Testament 
God and his angels therefore possess real, though heavenly, bodies, 
of which the human body isacopy. That such beings must have 
been able to mingle sexually with human beings is easy to see. 
Accordingly, we cannot wonder to learn from Gen. vi. 1 ff. that 
such an act really occurred. That ‘‘the sons of God,” mentioned 
there, are angels and not representatives of some other race of 
men, follows not alone from the Book of Enoch, but from Gen. vi. 
1-2 directly, as has been proved conclusively by Budde.? 

The conception of the nature and form of God has evidently 
neither changed nor developed in the interval which lies between 
the date of the Book of Genesis, or its component parts, and that of 
the Book of Enoch. Aside from his moral character, the principal 
difference is that God has grown more transcendental in the latter 
writing. He has ceased absolutely to enter into direct communi- 
cation with mortals. Even Enoch, as long as he was a mere man, 
could behold him only in a vision. Not before he had been trans- 
figured was he ushered into the presence of God.‘ That process 
of transfiguration which ended Enoch’s earthly career is described 
at the end of the second section of our present Book of Enoch. 
‘‘My whole body melted away, but my spirit was transfigured.’’® 
Thereupon he is greeted by ‘‘the Head of Days” with the words: 
‘Thou art the son of man who art born unto righteousness,” etc.® 


1Gen. xxxii. 25 ff. 2 Budde, B2bl. Urgeschichte, 1883, p. 3 
3B. of E. xiv. 14. *B. of E. Ixxi. 11. 
5B. of E. Ixxi. 11. 6 B. of E. Ixxi. 14. 
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While Enoch still retained the form and appearance of his 
former human body—he is still a ‘‘son of man,”—the substance of 
his spiritual body had been rendered heavenly by the process of 
melting away all grosser matter. This episode is based on the 
statement in Genesis:! ‘‘Enoch walked with God: and he was 
not; for God took him.” This has been interpreted as indicating 
that Enoch did not die, and that consequently his soul did not de- 
scend into Hades, but that he ascended into heaven bodily. The 
prophet Elijah is the other man of whom the Old Testament tells 
us that he was carried into heaven by a whirlwind in a chariot of 
fire which was drawn by horses of fire.? The later Jews very prob- 
ably believed that also other righteous men had been taken up into 
heaven directly, before the soul had left the body. One of them 
was Moses, as must be concluded from the Gospel account of 
Christ’s transfiguration® and from the title of the Apocryphal writ- 
ing, called ‘‘Assumptio Mosis.” The legend possibly was based on 
the statement, occuring in Deut. xxxiv. 6, that ‘‘no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.” The ancient Jews were in blissful 
ignorance of those laws of nature which prevent at least our bodies 
from going up into heaven. Enoch, for example, made quite exten- 
sive journeys in heaven, even before his transfiguration had taken 
place. 

Also these ideas are closely akin to the conception of the world 
and nature of the gods we find in the Homeric poems, conceptions 
which, as Vergil’s A=neid demonstrates, were still generally accepted 
in the age of Augustus. Olympus, the home of the gods, was high 
above the clouds. When angry Zeus hurled Hephestus from 
heaven, the unlucky smith kept falling for a whole day, until at 
length he landed on terra firma.‘ In Olympus each god had his 
own palace where he passed the nights in sleep.> In the morning 
they assembled in the banquet hall of their father Zeus and par- 
took of nectar and ambrosia. Whenever they chose, they were 

enabled to assume a human body and to partake of human food. 
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Thus Philemon and Baucis entertained Jupiter and Mercury.! Like 
the angels of the old Testament, they could enter into sexual rela- 
tionship with men and women, and did so like the fallen angels in 
numerous cases, though with less dire results. Almost all promi- 
nent men of antiquity were believed to be natural descendants of 
gods and goddesses. Even when hidden from human view, the 
bodies of the gods were exposed to wounds inflicted by earthly 
weapons. Diomed, for instance, hit with his spear Ares who was 
fighting on the Trojan side. That wound caused intense pain to 
the god. He roared as loud as if ten thousand men had clamored 
all at once, and retreated precipitately into heaven. There Pzan, 
the heavenly surgeon, had to apply balsam in order to heal the 
wound.? Hercules, before he gave up the ghost on the funeral pyre, 
was carried bodily up into heaven and took a seat at the table of 
the immortals. These ideas had not become at all obsolete in the 
age of Christ, not even among philosophers. For Plato’s realism 
must have been based on such materialistic conceptions of what we 
call the spiritual world; and it is well known that Plato’s authority 
was very great even long after the birth of Christ. 

So far I have endeavored to elucidate the Jewish ideas con- 
cerning the heavenly world and its inhabitants at the beginning of 
the Christian era exclusively from Jewish sources belonging to the 
immediately preceding period. It is but proper to apply also to 
the New Testament in order to discover there to what an extent 
those ideas were shared by the early Christians. By far the most 
important reference to our question is found 1 Cor. xv. 35 ff. Saint 
Paul is generally held to teach there a more spiritual conception of 
heavenly bodies than even the Synoptic Gospels. It is difficult to 
understand how that should be possible, taking into consideration 
the Apostle’s Jewish antecedents and his Gentile environment. 
The Apostle certainly believes that the souls of the dead, the right- 
eous included, sleep in Sheol, waiting there for the day of resur- 
rection. He also states that those who shall happen to be alive 


1Qvid, Metam., VIII., 611 ff. 2 Tliad, V. 855 ff. 
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at the time of the Lord’s coming ‘‘shall be changed,’’! or what, 
according to our previous investigation, amounts to the same thing, 
‘shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.’’? 
Saint Paul calls indeed the risen body a ‘‘spiritual body.”* But 
the very term ‘‘spiritual body” clearly indicates that he employs 
the word ‘‘spiritual” in a sense altogether different from what it 
signifies to-day. For, according to our way of thinking, the words 
‘‘spiritual body” are an impossible combination, because a spirit 
does not have a body. The Apostle must therefore have had an- 
other conception of what constitutes a spirit than we have. His 
spiritual beings inhabiting heaven possessed real bodies. That is 
confirmed by his definition or rather attempted description of such 
a spiritual body. While the human body is corruptible, dishonor- 
able, weak, and natural, the resurrection-body, that is, the body of 
the inhabitants of heaven, is just the opposite, namely, incorrupt- 
ible, glorious, powerful, spiritual. These attributes perfectly agree 
with what we have learned from the Book of Enoch concerning 
the spirits in heaven. 

The discourse of Saint Paul on the resurrection in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians is addressed to Christians at Corinth 
who, though believers in Jesus Christ, denied the resurrection. 
They were certainly not swayed by Jewish prejudices, but must 
have been Greeks who had become imbued, probably before their 
conversion to Christ, with such nominalistic ideas as were taught, 
for instance, by the Stoics. There can hardly be a doubt that 
they believed in the immortality of the soul, as against the resur- 
rection of the body. For otherwise the fact that they were mem- 
bers of a Christian church and as such believers in Christ could not 
be accounted for. Thus, it is not at all the Apostle’s purpose to 
combat grossly materialistic ideas concerning the resurrection- 
body. Quite on the contrary, he strongly emphasises the fact that 
the souls of the risen have real bodies, or, in other words, that 
there is a resurrection of the body. Those who denied the resur- 
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rection apparently argued that the dead and buried body could not 
be raised, because it is subject to decay and dissolution. Saint 
Paul characterises such a view as sheer foolishness.!_ He had not 
taught that the buried body was to be raised. ‘Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; neither does corruption in- 
herit incorruption.’’? 

Such a teaching cannot be said to represent a new Christian 
revelation, since it occurs already in the Book of Enoch.? The 
principal section in which it is found there is assigned by Charles 
to the years 104-95 B. C.4 The second part of the Book of Enoch,® 
the date of which falls between 94-79 B. C,® and the Psalms of 
Solomon which are placed soon after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey,’ that is, 63 B. C., are also quoted in this connexion.’ In 
the Book of Enoch xci-civ, the resurrection stands in close relation- 
ship to the creation of a new heaven. Charles states: ‘‘To share 
in this new heaven, the righteous dead will rise; but in the mean- 
time their spirits will be at rest, guarded by angels (c. 5). From 
this intermediate abode (probably in Sheol, cf. 4 Ezra iv. 41) they 
will be raised (xci. 10, xcii. 3), but not in the body, but as spirits 
only (ciii. 3, 4), and the portals of heaven will be opened to them 
(civ. 2), and they shall joy as the angels (civ. 4), and become com- 
panions of the heavenly hosts (civ. 6), and shine as the stars for- 
ever” (civ. 2).9 In support of the supposition of Charles that the 
intermediate abode of the righteous is Sheol, the Book of Enoch 
(cii. 11) could be cited, which refers to the righteous and reads: 
‘‘Their souls descend into Sheol in tribulation.”” Charles sums up 
the result of his investigation in the following statement:. ‘‘We 
find that the doctrine of the resurrection, which was current 
amongst the cultured Pharisees in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era, was of a truly spiritual nature.” 


11 Cor. xv. 36. 21 Cor. xv. 50. 

3 Book of Enoch xci-civ. ‘Charles, 7ze B. of E., p. 264. 
5B. of E. xxxvii-lxxi. ®Charles, The B. of £., p. 108. 
™Schiirer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes, 86, I1., p. 589. 

8Charles, Eschatol., p. 425a, III. 1 and 2. 

*Charles, Zschatol., p. 206. 10Charles, Zschatol., p. 239. 
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Charles, however, makes a mistake in assuming the word 
‘¢spirit”. in Jewish Apocryphal literature to denote incorporeal be- 
ings when it refers to the inhabitants of heaven. As it has been 
demonstrated that the angels have bodies and are spirits, and as 
we are expressly told in the Book of Enoch of the righteous that 
‘‘they will all become angels in heaven,”! we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the Jews in the last century B. C. believed the 
risen spirits of the righteous to be clothed with real bodies, though 
not with bodies of flesh and blood. When Charles further asserts 
in the passage quoted above that the righteous will be raised ‘not 
in the body, but as spirits only,” he fails entirely to prove that 
such a distinction is made in the Book of Enoch. The only pas- 


' gage to which he refers does not contain anything concerning the 


body. It reads: ‘‘All goodness and joy and glory are prepared 
for them and are written down for the spirits of those who have 
died in righteousness, and that manifold good will be given to you 
in recompense for your labors, and that your lot is abundantly be- 
yond the lot of the living. And your spirits (the spirits) of you 
who die in righteousness, will live and rejoice and be glad, and 
their spirits will not perish, but their memorial will be before the 
face of the Great One unto all the generations of the world.’’? 
The raised just ones of the Book of Enoch are indeed spirits, that 
means, have spiritual bodies. That, however, is exactly what the 
Apostle Paul asserts in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
example of Charles shows that we can hardly be careful enough in 
reading and explaining books like the Book of Enoch and other 
writings of the same period, lest we reflect present day notions and 
conceptions back into that early age. 

It may even be doubted whether the cultured Pharisees of the 
age of Christ believed at all in the resurrection of the buried body, 
or the resurrection of the flesh. Saint Paul certainly does not. 
Neither does the Book of Enoch contain any indication to that 
effect. On the contrary, the description of Enoch’s transfiguration, 
where his flesh is said to have melted away, points in the opposite 


2 Book of Enoch ciii. 3-4. 
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direction. The answer Jesus gave the Sadducees concerning the 
state in the resurrection of the woman who had had seven hus- 
bands does not imply that Jesus differed from the Pharisees. The 
question of the Sadducees represents simply a caricature of the 
Pharisaic belief. That, however, does not exclude the possibility 
that such views were cherished by the less intelligent. It is, of 
course, difficult for us not to confound the modern and ancient 
meaning of the terms ‘‘body” and ‘‘spirit.” But realising that in 
antiquity they did not exclude one another, as they do at present, 
it is my impression that Saint Paul together with the cultured Pha- 
risees of his age expected not the buried body, but the soul bear- 
ing the image of the buried body, to rise from Sheol in order to be 
clothed with a glorified heavenly body. 

In looking over the theological literature of the present cen- 
tury, I find that Van Oosterzee has admirably succeeded in defin- 
ing the Biblical term ‘‘spiritual body.” For he describes the 
Lord’s resurrection-body, which according to Saint Paul is the im- 
age of our own heavenly body, as follows: ‘‘It is palpable, not 
only as a whole, but also in its different parts; raised above space, 
so that it can in much shorter time than we transport itself from 
one locality to another; gifted with the capability, in subjection 
to a mightier will, of being sometimes visible, sometimes invisible. 
It bears the unmistakable traces of its former condition, but is at 
the same time raised above the confining limitations of this. It is, 
in a word, a spiritual body, no longer subject to the flesh, but filled, 
guided, borne by the spirit, yet not less a body. It can eat, but it 
no longer needs to eat; it can reveal itself in one place, but is not 
bound to this one place; it can show itself within the sphere of 
this world, but is not limited to this sphere.” ? 

There are two different ways in which those heavenly beings 
might reveal themselves to human eyes. They could either appear 
in their spiritual, glorified body, or they could lay aside their heav-. 
enly splendor. In the latter case, they looked exactly like ordinary 


11 Cor. xv. 49. 
2J. J. Van Oosterzee, Zhe Gospel According to Luke, 1870, p. 398. 


ible in a carefully closed room.? On the other hand, when Saint 
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mortals and were easily mistaken for such. For that reason the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews admonishes his readers, ‘to 
show love unto strangers: for thereby some have entertained an- 
gels unawares.”! Such incognito visits of the inhabitants of heaven 
on earth were naturally the rule. For the splendor of heavenly 
bodies was much too great for human eyes to endure. When 
therefore God had resolved to become manifest to the people of 
Israel on Mount Sinai, he enveloped himself in a thick cloud.? But 
even then, man and beast had to keep at a safe distance from the 
foot of the mountain in order to avoid death.2 Moses, who alone 
was found worthy to stand in the presence ot God, had to veil his 
face after he returned from such an interview. For it reflected so 
brilliant a light that the children of Israel were not able to draw 
near and look at him.‘ The idea that to behold God face to face 
meant instant death is met with in the oldest parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. Manoah, Sampson’s father, for instance, tells his wife in 
the Book of Judges®: ‘‘ We shall surely die, because we have seen 
God.” 

The testimony of the New Testament as to the nature of the 
appearances of the risen Christ is to the same effect. According to 
the Gospel accounts of the resurrection, his body on those occa- 
sions resembled his former human body, and even bore the marks 
of the cruel wounds which had been inflicted upon him on the 
cross. Extraordinary brightness of face and garments, such as dis- 
tinguished him during his transfiguration, when: ‘‘His face did 
shine as the sun, and his garments became white as the light,’ 
are not mentioned. On the contrary, it is expressly stated that he 
was mistaken by his most intimate friends once for a gardener‘ and 
another time for a stranger. The only supernatural features con- 
nected with Christ’s appearances after his resurrection are the sud- 
denness of his coming and going, and the fact that he became vis- 


1 Heb. xiii. 2. 2 Ex, xix. 7, 18, 3 Ex. xix. 12, comp. Ex. xix. 21, 24. 
4 Ex. xxxiv. 29-35, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7. > Jud. xiii. 22, comp. Ex. xxxiii. 22 ff. 
5 Mt. xvii. 2. xx. 15. 8 Luke xxiv. 13 ff. John xx. 19, 26. 
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Paul was called to his apostleship, Jesus revealed himself in his 
heavenly form and character. ‘‘The light out of heaven” which 
shone suddenly round about Paul was undoubtedly the splendor 
which emanated from the glorified, spiritual body of Christ, which 
was, as we know, brighter than the light of the sun. The result 
was that Saint Paul ‘‘was three days without sight.”! 

The fact that angels who appeared among men in human form 
ate human food proves that they were not mere spectres, but could 
indeed be said to be possessed of ‘‘flesh and bones.” For that 
peculiar phrase by no means indicates a mortal body. The terms 
used in the New Testament to denote a human being as to its mor- 
tal nature are ‘‘flesh” and ‘‘flesh and blood,” never ‘flesh and 
bones.” The latter phrase occurs only in Luke xxiv. 39. It is the 
more significant, because, according to old Hebrew ideas, the blood 
is the seat of animal life.2 The combination of the two words 
‘¢flesh and bones” is therefore very far from conveying the impres- 
sion that the body of the risen Christ was an ordinary human body. 
The stress lies entirely on the reality and palpability of that body 
in order to overcome the fear that Jesus was a spectre from Sheol. 
Having become assured as to this fact, the disciples could but be- 
lieve that their crucified Lord had risen from the dead, and was 
now living in that state of heavenly glory which properly belonged 
to him as the Messiah, the true Son of God. 

Our investigation has so far rendered it quite clear that the 
word veto in Luke can but denote a ghost and not a spiritual 
being from heaven. For ghosts only were believed to be incorpo- 
real beings. Consequently, the Gospel according to Luke cannot 
be quoted in support of the view that the resurrection of Jesus was 
nothing but a resuscitation from apparent, but not real, death. Such 
an idea is without question utterly foreign to the whole New Tes- 
tament. 

This explanation is supported by very old authorities. Codex 
D, for example, reads in our passage ¢dvracya instead of rvetya, 
and Ignatius furnishes a highly interesting paraphrase of the Luke 


1 Acts ix. 9. 2 Charles, Esch., p. 87. 
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passage, showing in quite unmistakable language how it was un- 

derstood by the early Christians, or, to be more exact, in the first 

half of the second century. According to the martyr-bishop of 

Antiochia, the risen Christ told those who were with Peter: AdBere, 

pe kai Sre eipt Sarponov dowparov (touch and handle 

me and see that I am not an incorporeal demon).! Of recent com- 

mentators of the Luke-Gospel who adopt this explanation of rvetya 

in Luke xxiv. 37 Plummer may be mentioned.? He has at the same 

time reached the conclusion that the risen Christ was not a man, 

but a heavenly being. His words to this effect are as follows: 

‘“‘The alternative—‘either a ghost, or an ordinary body needing 

food ’—is false. There is a third possibility: a glorifiéd body, cap- 

able of receiving food.” I hope to have proved definitely that this 

third possibility alone agrees with the contemporary Jewish and 

Christian ideas as to the condition of man after death and to the 

nature of heavenly beings not less than with the peculiar phraseol- 

ogy of the passage in question. It must of course be conceded 
that it is extremely easy to misunderstand that passage, if one is 
unfamiliar with Jewish eschatology; and Ignatius in the already 
quoted chapter of his epistle to the Smyrneans furnishes the oldest 
misconception on record. For after citing the words uttered by 
Jesus, he proceeds to say: xai abrod Kai ériorevoay Kpa- 

Oevres TH abrod Kai (and they at once touched him and 
believed, because they had handled his flesh and blood). The phrase 
‘¢flesh and blood,” if occurring in Luke, would indeed demonstrate 
that Christ’s resurrection was, at least according to that passage 
thus changed, nothing but the entirely natural process of an awak- 
ening from a deep deathlike trance. Ignatius, of course, has not 
the least intention of making such a statement. He rather goes on 
to say: pera dvdoracw ovvépayev avrois Kal cuvemey ds capKixds, 
TVEVPATKaS vwpevos TH warpi (after his resurrection he ate and drank 

with them, as if he had been a being of flesh, although he was spir- 

itually one with the Father). 


lIgnatius, Smyrn., III. 2. 
2 Alfred Plummer, Commentary on the Gospel According to Luke, 1896, p. 
559 ff. 
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We are now in a position in which we are enabled to decide 
intelligently what the first Christians really believed as to the resur- 
rection of Christ, and what of this their belief has to be acknowl- 
edged as truly Christian. We have seen that they held, to our way 
of thinking, certain very peculiar views concerning the body of 
the risen Christ. These views, however, very far from having been 
newly revealed to them, the first Christians had received from their 
Jewish forefathers, who in turn shared them with other ancient 
peoples. It must be acknowledged that they represent the only 
way in which the ancient world was enabled to think and speak of 
the fact that a man after his demise had become partaker of the 
life everlasting which is a characteristic attribute of the Godhead 
and implies divine nature and direct and intimate intercourse with 
the Deity. That God possessed a body, though a glorified body, 
and that consequently the risen Christ had to be a corporeal being, 
was so natural and self-evident an idea in the eyes of the early 
Christians as well as their contemporaries that, in the New Testa- 
ment, not the least effort is made to emphasise it. If it were not 


for the Old Testament and the Apocryphal literature, we might 
well be justified in overlooking the real meaning of the rather few 
and casual remarks found in the New Testament concerning the 


corporeity of the risen Christ. 

On the other hand, the specifically Christian side of the Easter 
Message of the Apostolic Church must be found in the statement 
that the crucified Jesus has risen, or, in other words, has revealed 
his eternal life and thus established his everlasting Messiahship be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. If it were necessary to prove that 
explicitly, one might quote what, according to the Acts, forms the 
very gist of the first public testimony of Christ’s resurrection.! Saint 
Peter is there recorded as having said: ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth... ., 
being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye by the hand of lawless men (or perhaps better: ‘by the 
hand of heathen’) did crucify and slay: whom God raised up, hav- 
ing loosed the pangs of death, because it was not possible that he 


1 Acts ii. 14-36. 
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should be holden of it.”2 ‘* This Jesus did God raise up.’ ‘Let 
all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye have cruci- 
fied.”* The resurrection accordingly proves that Jesus is the Lord 
and Christ in spite of his crucifixion. This is not alone the case 
in Saint Peter’s Pentecost address, but in all similar speeches pre- 
served in the Acts. Everywhere invariably the same argument is 
employed.‘ And the hearers, with the exception only of the Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers of Athens® and the Roman governor 
Festus at Czsarea,® agreed with the apostles beforehand as to the 
possibility of a resurrection 2” abstracto. 

It cannot be pronounced emphatically enough that it is not the 
Easter-event as such, but rather the conclusions deduced there- 
from which were uppermost in the minds of the first Christians. 
That is also confirmed by the evident and otherwise unexplainable 
carelessness with which they have handed down the details of the 
Easter-event to posterity. There are five different traditions con- 
tained in the last chapters of the four Gospels and the first verses 
of 1 Cor. xv. respectively. But no two of these accounts can be 
made to agree with one another, the differences in many instances 
being of a most serious character. Yet all these difficulties disap- 
pear at once, when we recognise that the apostles are perfectly 
unanimous in defining the truly Christian contents of their Easter- 
message. It is the life everlasting of Jesus the crucified, which has 
become manifest through his appearances after his death and bur- 
ial, in which they rejoice. Thus we read in Saint Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘‘We know that Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more; death no more hath dominion over him. For the 
death that he died, he died unto sin once; but the life that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God.’” The first and unquestionably orthodox 
Christian Easter-faith was neither more nor less than the strongest 


1 Acts ii. 22 ff. 2 Acts ii. 32. 3 Acts ii. 36. 

*Comp. Acts iii. 14 ff. 18-26, iv. 10 ff., v. 30 ff., x. 39 ff., 42, xiii. 28-30, 32 
xvii. 31, xxvi. 23. 

5 Acts xvii. 18, 32. 6 Acts xxvi. 24. 7Rom. vi. 9-10. 
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possible assertion, adapted to the new circumstances and condi- 
tions which had arisen in consequence of his crucifixion, that Jesus 
had been, still was, and would be forever, the true Messiah; or, as 
the unknown author of the Epistle to the Hebrews formulates it: 
‘¢Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.”! 

The question why the first disciples of Christ held that belief 
is easy to answer. They had, in the course of their acquaintance 
with Jesus, even before his last journey to Jerusalem, arrived at the 
conclusion that their beloved and honored master was ‘‘ the Christ, ’”’? 
‘‘the Holy One of God.”® His apparent defeat and ignominious 
death had at first rudely shaken that conviction. But when soon 
after his crucifixion he began to show himself to his adherents, 
their previous faith in him awoke with renewed vigor and could 
henceforth no more be weakened. They had seen their living Lord 
with their own eyes. The enthusiasm of their Easter-faith proved 
irresistible. Hundreds and thousands of people listened with a 
willing and eager ear to their testimony of Jesus Christ. Their 
own moral judgment corroborated the claim of his apostles that 
he had words of eternal life. On the other hand, the message of 
his resurrection contained nothing strange to their way of thinking 
and incompatible with their knowledge of the universe. Even if 
the risen Christ did not become visible to them, he had been seen 
by so many absolutely trustworthy persons that the fact of his res- 
urrection could not be doubted. Moreover, it was but an insignifi- 
cantly short time until he was to return in his state of heaveniy 
glory in the sight of the whole world, in order to complete the work 
which he had begun in a state of human jnfirmity and humbleness. 
Up to that blissful. moment, those who had learned to trust in him 
consoled and strengthened one another with that beatitude, said to 
have been pronounced by the risen Lord: ‘‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed !’’ 

Such is in short the truly Christian aspect of the Easter-faith 
of the first believers in Christ. It is the firmly rooted, unshakable 


1 Hebr. xiii. 8. 2 Mark viii. 39, comp. Mt. xvi. 15, Luke ix. 20. 
3 John vi. 69. 4 John xx. 29. 
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message. It is the life everlasting of Jesus the crucified, which has 
become manifest through his appearances after his death and bur- 
ial, in which they rejoice. Thus we read in Saint Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘‘We know that Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more; death no more hath dominion over him. For the 
death that he died, he died unto sin once; but the life that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God.’” The first and unquestionably orthodox 
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possible assertion, adapted to the new circumstances and condi- 
tions which had arisen in consequence of his crucifixion, that Jesus 
had been, still was, and would be forever, the true Messiah; or, as 
the unknown author of the Epistle to the Hebrews formulates it: 
‘¢Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.”} 

The question why the first disciples of Christ held that belief 
is easy to answer. They had, in the course of their acquaintance 
with Jesus, even before his last journey to Jerusalem, arrived at the 
conclusion that their beloved and honored master was ‘‘ the Christ,’”? 
‘¢the Holy One of God.” His apparent defeat and ignominious 
death had at first rudely shaken that conviction. But when soon 
after his crucifixion he began to show himself to his adherents, 
their previous faith in him awoke with renewed vigor and could 
henceforth no more be weakened. They had seen their living Lord 
with their own eyes. The enthusiasm of their Easter-faith proved 
irresistible. Hundreds and thousands of people listened with a 
willing and eager ear to their testimony of Jesus Christ. Their 
own moral judgment corroborated the claim of his apostles that 
he had words of eternal life. On the other hand, the message of 
his resurrection contained nothing strange to their way of thinking 
and incompatible with their knowledge of the universe. Even if 
the risen Christ did not become visible to them, he had been seen 
by so many absolutely trustworthy persons that the fact of his res- 
urrection could not be doubted. Moreover, it was but an insignifi- 
cantly short time until he was to return in his state of heavenly 
glory in the sight of the whole world, in order to complete the work 
which he had begun in a state of human jnfirmity and humbleness. 
Up to that blissful moment, those who had learned to trust in him 
consoled and strengthened one another with that beatitude, said to 
have been pronounced by the risen Lord: ‘‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed ! 

Such is in short the truly Christian aspect of the Easter-faith 
of the first believers in Christ. It is the firmly rooted, unshakable 
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conviction of the life eternal of the crucified Jesus as the Messiah 
and is based, on the one hand, upon a hearty approval of and be- 
lief in his work and teachings, and, on the other hand, on his ap- 
pearances before his disciples which occurred for some time after 
his death, beginning on the so-called day of resurrection and end- 
ing with the conversion, or perhaps better, call, of the apostle Paul. 

It remains to be seen hew we are concerned in such a defini- 
tion of the primitive Christian Easter-faith. The first condition, 
now as then, of a true belief in the Easter-message, as will readily 
be granted, is an intimate acquaintance with Jesus of Nazareth on 
the part of the would-be believer. The risen Christ, according to 
the New Testament, revealed himself only to such as had known 
him before. Saint Peter tells us:! “God raised (Jesus) up the 
third day and gave him to be manifest not unto all the people, but 
unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, even unto us.” 
Saint Paul’s conversion forms only apparently an exception to this 
rule. For, as a matter of fact, he must have been pretty thoroughly 
informed as to Jesus Christ, even before he met him face to face. 
Otherwise, the hatred displayed by Saul against the adherents 
of Jesus could not be accounted for, and much less the remarkable 
phenomenon that, immediately after his conversion, he became an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, without any special instruction or other 
preparation for that calling.? 

Intimate acquaintance with Jesus Christ among us does not 
necessarily imply a study of what we call Lower and Higher Criti- 
cism. Such strictly theological researches serve exclusively the 
purpose of teaching the preacher and religious teacher how to sep- 
arate the chaff from the wheat in that great discordant mass of re- 
ligious tradition which has come down to us as the inheritance of 
nineteen centuries of Church History. Studies of this kind are to 
a very large extent critical and negative. The general public, how- 
ever, demands and has a right to demand first of all the positive 
truth. It does not care for the chaff nor for what is done with it; 
it wants the wheat and nothing but the real stuff. It is a grave 
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mistake when critical scholars attempt to popularise the negative 

results of their investigations which according to their very nature 

cannot be properly valued and appreciated by the layman. The 

mistake is only less serious than the attempts of their opponents to 
persuade their followers that the Bible is the infallible source and : 
fountain-head of all knowledge and information religious and other- 
wise, or that the doctrines of a certain Church represent the full 
truth concerning Christ’s religion and nothing but that truth. Both 
parties confound true religious faith with purely intellectual in- 
formation concerning religious problems and prevent their disciples 
from attaining the former. It is only the preacher and religious 
teacher whose calling requires them to be thoroughly conversant 
with both the positive and negative side of our religious faith. 

The next and final step towards the acquisition of a truly 
Christian Easter-faith is a distinct vision of the living Christ. The 
necessity of such an experience is almost universally overlooked. 
We hear it even frequently stated that we are excluded from it. It 
is indeed true that we cannot expect to behold the risen Christ in 
that form in which the Apostles are reported to have seen him. It 
has become absolutely impossible for us to believe in a real and 
palpable corporeity of the risen Lord. But our investigation into 
the origin of that belief justifies us in criticising and even rejecting | 
that purely accidental feature of the early Christian Easter-faith, 
without incurring the odium of attacking a specifically Christian 
revelation and being thus an enemy and destroyer of the true faith 
in Christ. Present conditions not only permit, but even compel, 
us to exercise sound judgment and solid common sense in this | 


case. 
When we read in Homer of the gods and goddesses of the « q 
Greeks we do not for a single moment imagine that they ever were 
what Homer believed them to be. We do not even deem it neces- 
sary to explain our disbelief in them. We are perfectly aware that 
we are dealing with creatures of human imagination, an imperfect 
and miscarried attempt to approach and solve the momentous and | | 
eternal problem of God. Therefore those anthropomorphic repre- a 
sentations of the gods do not even arouse a smile of indulgence on 
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the part of the modern reader. Their childlikeness combined with 
their great antiquity renders them much too sacred and venerable 
for even such a faint indication of disapproval. That mental atti- 
tude, however, would change the first moment we should be asked 
to accept those, from a purely esthetical standpoint, so pleasing 
myths as a true and adequate description of the spiritual, heavenly 
world in which we must believe. We should reject such a pre- 
posterous proposition with the utmost scorn and point out indig- 
nantly the puerile childishness and utter impossibility of that sys- 
tem. Exactly the same result is bound to be produced when we 
insist upon claiming divine authority for that side of the primitive 
belief in Christ’s resurrection which, very far from having been for 
the first time taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles, marks but 
the imperfect conception of the visible and invisible world which 
was characteristic of that age. Besides, in thus trying to hold 
apart shell and kernel, form and substance, we ought not to forget 
that the first Christians’ cosmography had as little to do with their 
religious faith as, for instance, our knowledge of the shape of the 
earth with our religious convictions. There are undoubtedly to- 
day many excellent Christians who have only very vague ideas as 
‘to the sphericity of our planet and its place in the solar system. 
But the claim may perhaps be raised that we need not behold 
the risen Christ with our own eyes, because the Bible assures us of 
the reality of his resurrection; and men like Edersheim tell us of 
the Easter-event that it ‘‘may unhesitatingly be pronounced the 
best established in history.”! Such a sweeping statement, how- 
ever, can no longer pass unchallenged. Not to speak of the now- 
adays tabooed criticism of Reimarus, Lessing, and Strauss, the 
present state of the Synoptic problem, as viewed by conservative 
scholars, peremptorily forbids it. We know that the principal por- 
tion of the narrative element in the first three Gospels must have 
been derived from a common source, which is almost identical with 
our Gospel according to Mark. That all three Synoptists have 
adopted this common source shows how highly it was esteemed in 


1Edersheim, Life and Time of Fesus the Messiah, Vol. I1., p. 626. 
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the early Church. But this oldest and consequently most trust- 
worthy gospel-narrative apparently did not contain anything like 
an explicit account of Christ’s resurrection. For Mark’s resurrec- 
tion story is very short, and the differences between Mark and the 
other two are considerable. According to Mark, the risen Christ 
did not show himself to his disciples at Jerusalem, but had them 
instructed to meet him in Galilee. According to Matthew, the 
meeting of Jesus and the eleven disciples indeed took place in Gal- 
ilee; but Jesus had first informed the two Marys at Jerusalem that 
he wished his disciples to return to Galilee. Curiously enough 
Jesus appeared to those women after exactly the same command- 
ment had been given them byan angel. In Luke and John all the 
appearances of the risen Christ take place at Jerusalem. The 
scene of John xxi. is, indeed, the sea of Tiberias; but that chapter 
is a later appendix to the Fourth Gospel, as is now generally ad- 
mitted. These discrepancies, not to mention that no two appari- 
tions of the risen Christ in any of the four Gospels are identical, 
prove that our present Gospel accounts of Christ’s resurrection are 
of relatively late origin. Almost the only point on which they 
agree is that the grave in which the dead body of Christ had been 
deposited was found empty on the morning of Easter Sunday. 

The earliest account of the resurrection is found in 1 Cor. xv. 
3-8. It is of unquestioned authenticity. Its author, as a contem- 
porary and fellow-countryman of the eye-witnesses, was in a posi- 
tion enabling him to ascertain the real facts correctly and compre- 
hensively. At the same time his apostolic office and the special 
circumstances which induced him to write 1 Cor. xv. are a sufficient 
guarantee that his account is true in all its details as well as ex- 
haustive. He mentions six different appearances of the risen Christ. 
It is of comparatively little importance that they do not coincide 
with those mentioned in any of the Gospels taken separately or in 
all the Gospels collectively. For what Saint Paul does not tell us 
is even more remarkable than what he relates, if we compare it 
with the Gospel accounts. In the first place, he does not mention 
that the risen Lord has been seen by any women. They say of 
course that the Apostle of the Gentiles was a misogynist. For he 
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prescribed: ‘‘Muler taceat in ecclesia!” (‘‘Let the women keep 
silence in the churches!”)! He did not want women to occupy, as 
we should express it, the pulpit. But that cannot mean that he 
should have refused to accept the testimony of a woman who had 
followed Christ as to the resurrection of the Lord. That Saint Paul 
quite forgets to testify as to the empty tomb is even more important. 
In the Gospel accounts it clearly demonstrates that the human body 
of Christ had risen, and the eleventh article of the Apostles’ Creed 
declares in perfect harmony with the Gospels: ‘‘Credo in Carnis 
Resurrectionem” (1 believe in the resurrection of the flesh). Saint 
Paul, on the other hand, denies in 1 Cor. xv. 35 ff. expressly and 
explicitly the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh. Accord- 
ingly, he cannot have known that the grave had been found empty. 
Otherwise, he would suppress the truth in the interest of a pet 
theory of his which was not shared by the other apostles and which 
was at variance with the actual event. These discrepancies go 
very far to show how difficult, if not impossible, it is to establish 
on the hand of our sources the real facts of Christ’s resurrection ; 
and therefore we dare not base on a foundation so insecure our 
Easter faith which has to be as firm and stable as that of the first 
Christians. 

But even if we should be willing to overlook all these perplex- 
ities and cling to the simple and undoubted fact that the apostles 
of Christ are true witnesses of the resurrection, we could not thereby 
approach one step nearer to the true and living Easter-faith. The 
word and testimony of the apostles is certainly unassailable. But, 
in the best case, it proves neither more nor less than that Jesus 
lived at that time when his disciples saw him. What we need is 
certainty that he lives to-day. But what did the first Christians 
know about the beginning of the twentieth century? They never 
expected this old, rotten world to go on for nineteen hundred years 
more. They confidently looked toward a speedy return of their 
glorified master. 

All these reasons and considerations compel us to state in the 


11 Cor. xiv. 34. 
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plainest possible language that in order to be enabled to believe at 
present in the everlasting life of Jesus Christ, we must see with our 
‘own eyes that he lives and dwells in our midst. Such an experi- 
ence has of course to be different from what the first Christians 
saw. For if Jesus would come to us in his former shape and body, 
we should certainly fail to recognise him, having not the least idea 
how he looked. If he would show himself in his heavenly splen- 
dor, so that there could not be any doubt as to his identity, the 
sceptical spirit of the age would prevent us from trusting our own 
senses. We should regard Christ’s appearance merely as a dream 
or vision void of all reality and religious meaning. The life eternal 
of Jesus Christ has accordingly to be revealed to us in an indirect 
way. 

Life and activity are, as we look upon them, reciprocal terms. 
Where there is life there is activity, and where activity prevails 
there is life. A thorough acquaintance with the life work of Jesus 
renders us capable of judging whether that work has come to a 
standstill or is still producing the same effects it was designed by 
Christ himself to bring about. In order to decide this question, we 
have to note present conditions and past development of the Chris- 
tian nations and compare them with the non-Christian peoples. 
We have also to take into account the ideals which mould the des- . 
tiny of the Christian nations and determine what influence they 
exercised upon their history. These ideals are as a matter of course 
not only those professed by devout Christians, but those of all the 
acknowledged leaders of men in all the various fields of human 
activity. If such an investigation and comparison will prove that 
the ideas and ideals of Jesus Christ control the life of the modern 
Christian nations, that they rank on the scale of progress and civil- 
isation in exact proportion to their more or less thorough accept- 
ance of the yoke and burden of Christ, if we discover that their 
greatest men are at the same time also the most Christ-like, we will 
become clearly conscious that he lives in truth among us. We 
shall behold him incarnated, more or less perfectly of course, in 
many of our fellow-men. Nay, we shall have to recognise it as the 
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chief task of our individual existence to become true and perfect 
representatives of the living Christ. 

Such an Easter faith cannot be disturbed by the squabbles 
and wrangles of hostile theological schools and rival churches. It 
is a blissful personal experience independent of all bookish knowl- 
edge and hearsay belief. At the same time it is entirely consistent 
with our present knowledge of the universe and with our observa- 
tion of the never-dying influence the life of a great man exercises 
upon his fellow-men and even more so upon the succeeding genera- 
tions; and a statement to this effect which I have somewhere met 
with may easily be applied to the case of Jesus Christ. It reads: 
‘¢A noble human life does not end on earth with death. It contin- 
ues in the minds and the deeds of friends, as well as in the thought 
and activity of the nation.”! This again is a commentary on 
Faust’s lines : 


‘Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdentagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehn.” 


Wn. WEBER. 
New Haven, Conn. 


1Gustav Freytag's motto for the American edition of his Lost Manuscript. 
Chicago, 1890). 
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HE Old Testament is distinguished among the religious books 
of the world by its soberness, which manifests itself in an ob- 
vious absence of fairy-tales. But their absence is apparent only, 
not real. They are not absolutely missing, but have been intro- 
duced either incidentally or in the altered form of stories in which 
the fairy-tale element has been obliterated. This holds true in 
the Scriptures, of all folklore. Thus, the only fable which we find 
in the books of the Old Testament is the story of the trees that 
elected the bramble as their king, told in Judges ix. 8-15. The 
tale proves that the authors of the Bible were not entirely unfamil- 
iar with fables, though they scorned to use them. The final redac- 
tors were in their way the rationalists and freethinkers of the age, 
who mercilessly elided everything fantastic and visionary. They 
admitted, it is true, visions and prophecies, but these mystic no- 
tions were commonly accepted at that time and were adapted in 
the Hebrew scriptures to a rigorous and iconoclastic monotheism. 
There are stories in the Bible which can be traced to the fairy- 
tales of Egypt and of Chaldza, but in all such cases the polytheis- 
tic confusion of paganism was transformed into simple narratives, 
which were quite credible to the monotheists of that age. 


BABYLONIAN COSMOGONY. 


By far the most important fairy-tale in the Bible is the hexa- 
émeron, or the story of the creation of the world in six days, which 
has been rationalised almost beyond recognition from a polytheistic 
cosmogony into a monotheistic genesis. It is an ancient myth (for 
‘“‘myth” is the name of a fairy-tale which refers to religious sub- 
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jects), and its purpose as well as its entire mode of narration has 
been so radically altered by the Hebrew redactor that no one would 
think of seeking the source of the hexaémeron in the old Marduk 
myth if the evidences were not very positive and without possibil- 
ity of contradiction. 

One of the most important evidences of the historical connex- 
ion between the first chapter of Genesis and the Babylonian Mar- 
duk myth is the use of the three words ¢ehom, tohu, and bohu. 

The word ¢ehom is always used without an article, which indi- 
cates that it is aname. It signifies the watery deep, which was 
supposed to lie at the bottom of the world, and is represented by 
Babylonian mythologers as Tiamat,! the big dragon split in twain 
by the god Bel Merodach, an act by which he divided the watery 
chaos of the deep into an ocean beneath the earth and another one 
above the firmament. Dillmann says of the Hebrew word ¢ehom: 

‘‘It corresponds formally and materially to the Tiamat of the Assyrio-Babylo- 
nian legend, conceived of in that legend as a mythological monster.”—Gen., Eng. 
trans., I., p. 58. 

The phrase Zohu va Bhohu is translated in our Bibles, and has 
been explained by Hebrew scholars to mean, ‘‘void and without 
form.” It is the Hebrew term for Chaos, and it is probable that 
the word Bohu (like Zehom) is not Hebrew but Chaldean. Both 
names, Tauthe? and Baau (Bdav), are mentioned by Greek writers 
as monsters of the deep in Chaldzan mythology.® ; 

Damascius, who lived in the sixth century of our era, tells the 
Babylonian story of the creation as follows :* 

‘‘The Babylonians, like the rest of the barbarians, pass over in silence the one 
principle of the universe. They constitute two, Tauthe and Apason,’ making 


Apason the husband of Tauthe and calling her the mother of the gods. From them 
proceeds an only begotten son, Moumis,® which I conceive is no other than the in- 


1 Te-hom =tt-'am. 
2 The name is transcribed Tavdé by Damascius, and Oavré by Berosus. 
8Cf. Philo Byblius. See Dillmann, Geneszs, Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1897, 
I., pp. 37 and 58. 
4 De prim. princtf. 125. P. 384. Edition Kopp. 
5 Aoraocdv is the Babylonian 4fs@, the consort of Tiamat. 
6 Muwuic is the Babylonian Mummu. 
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telligible world produced by two principles. From them also other progeny is 
derived, Lakhe and Lakhos; and then a third one, Kisare and Assoros, from which 
last proceed Anos, Illinos, and Aos. Of Aos and Dauke is born a son called Belos, 
who, as they say, is the creator of the world.” 

The main god of the Babylonians of later days was Bel Mero- 
dach, whom Damascius calls Belos. He belonged to the younger 
generation of the gods, as Zeus did among the Greek deities, and 
his claim to supremacy is based on the story of his heroic deeds, 
as told by his special worshippers. The real cause of his rise, 
however, must have been due to the fact that his worshippers 


gained the supremacy in the country and had him recognised as 


the supreme deity. The other older gods became his vassals, and 
those vague personifications of aboriginal principles which human 
imagination pictured as huge and awful beings were supposed to 
represent the raw material from which the world originated. The 
deities called Lakhe and Lakhos by Damascius are called Luhmu 
and Lahamu! in Babylonian inscriptions. Their significance can 
no longer be determined, but we must assume that their cult was 
not limited to Babylonia. A man as conservative and cautious as 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, says: 

‘*At all events, Lakme (that is Lahamu) seems to be the name of a Philistine 
in rst Chronicles, chapter xx., verse 5.2, And Bethlehem is best explained as the 
house of Lakhem [viz., Lahamu] like Bethdagon, the house of Dagon, and Be- 
thanoth, the house of Anat.” 

‘Whether true or not, the wide dissemination of the Babylonian 
religion over all Western Asia may be accepted as an established 
fact. 

An important account of the Babylonian creation story by 
Berosus, a Babylonian priest and a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, is preserved by Eusebius, who owes his knowledge of it to 
Alexander Polyhistor. It is to be regretted that the extracts are 
not made with impartiality, for the report is quoted for the sole 
purpose of ridiculing the Babylonian religion. Eusebius says: 


1The # Lu#mu and Ladamu is also transcribed ck by German scholars and 
was presumably audible like the German ch in ach. 


2 Lahmi, the brother of Goliath, the Gittite. 
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‘* Long ago, so he (Berosus) says, the universe was darkness and water wherein 
originated marvellous beings of monstrous shape. There were men with two wings, 
some with four wings and two faces, some having one body and two heads, the one 
male, the other female, and also of double sex, male and female. There were 
further men with goats’ legs and horns, or horses’ feet, or shaped like horses behind 
and like men in front, of the shape of hippocentaurs. Then there were bulls with 
human heads, dogs with four bodies ending in fishtails, horses and men with dogs’ 
heads and other monsters having the heads and bodies of horses ending in fish- 
tails, and many more monsters having the mixed shapes of several animals. There 
were also fishes and vermin and serpents and all kinds of various shapes. Their 
pictures can still be seen in the temple of Bel among the votive gifts. The ruler of 
them all was the female Omorka,! which is in Chaldean ‘‘ Thamte,” and in Greek 
‘the ocean’ (%dAacea), of the same numeral value as ‘the moon’ (ceA#7).2, Now 
Bel came finding the world jn this condition and he divided this female (monster) 
in her midst, making of the one half the earth, of the other half the heaven, and 
destroyed all the beasts which belonged to her. 

‘This tale, according to him (Berosus), is meant to be an allegorical account 
of natural processes: The Universe was once a fluid (chaos) and such monsters as 
described above had originated therein ; but Bel, who is the Greek Zeus, split the 
darkness in the middle and thereby divided it into earth and heaven, thus institut- 
ing the order of the universe. The monsters, however, unable to endure the power 
of the light, perished. 

‘*When Bel beheld the earth without inhabitants and incapable of bringing 
forth fruit, he commanded one of the gods to cut off his (i. e., Bel’s) head and mingle 
the dripping blood with the earth, thus to form men and animals that should be able 
to endure the air. Bel also fabricated the stars, the sun, the moon, and the five 


planets.” 

Eusebius dwells with special emphasis on the incident of Bel’s 
decapitation. He repeats the story twice, stating the second time 
that Bel cut off his own head. He says: 

‘‘And this is on Alexander Polyhistor's authority as actually related by Bero- 
sus: ‘ This god (Bel) is reported to have cut off his head. Then the other gods are 
said to have mixed his blood with the earth and formed men, who on this account 
are possessed of reason and are partakers of divine understanding.’" 


1 Ormoka (’Opydxa) is obviously not Chaldzean and must be Aramzan, as which 
it has been identified with NP°N BX or better “Np IN ON (om arkaze) which means 
‘* mother of the deep.” 

2The mystical tendency of the time found expression in the identification of 
words that had the same numerical value, a method which was of course foreign 
to the ancient Babylonians. 
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The passage is important, although, being at third hand and 
having been quoted for the purpose of exposing the myth to ridi- 
cule, it must have suffered considerably. 


THE CUNEIFORM TABLETS OF THE MARDUK MYTH. 

Happily Mr. George Smith discovered among the cuneiform 
treasures of the British Museum a series of tablets of the Royal 
Library of Nineveh which contain an original report of the Baby- 
lonian creation story. They have been frequently commented upon 
and translated.! In addition to these tablets, fragments of other 
inscriptions have been discovered which treat of the same subject 
in a different way. It is therefore by no means necessary that these 
tablets contain the very same myth to which Berosus and Da- 
mascius refer. It is one version only among several of the Baby- 
lonian Cosmogony, though having been deemed worthy of being 
preserved in the Royal Library, it was probably the most authori- 
tative of all. 

The meter of the poem is that of the usual verse of Assyrio- 
Babylonian poetry, each verse consisting of two lines, each line of 
two half lines, and each half line having two beats. 

Here is a translation of the poem mainly on the authority of 


Professor Zimmern :? 
The First Tablet. 
1. Of yore, when above the heaven was not yet known, 
When below the earth no name as yet bore, 
When still Apsfi (the deep) the begetter of both, 
And Mumm? Tiamat (the abyssmal chaos), who bore them both, 


1George Smith, Chaldean Genesis, p. 62 ff.; Oppert, in Ledrain'’s Histoire 
Israel, Vol. I., pp. 411 ff.; Lenormant, Les origines de l’hist., pp. 494 ff.; 
Schrader, KAT?., pp. i ff.; Sayce, Hibbart Lectures, pp. 384 ff.; in the Records 
of the Past, new series, Vol. I., pp. 133 ff.; Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 261-364; 
Pinches, Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. IV., pp. 25-33. 

2Published in Gunkel’s Schi¢fung und Chaos. The numbers indicate the 
lines of the cuneiform inscription as counted by Assyriologists. 

Words in brackets indicate passages which are destroyed in the original and 
have been supplied from the context; words in parenthesis are explanatory addi- 
tions. 

3 The meaning of Mummu is still doubtful. Zimmern explains it as abyss. It 
is peculiar that the same word serves as the name of the son of Apsf and Tidmat 
who is mentioned later on. 
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5. Their waters in one together were pouring, 

When fields were untilled, and pastures ungrown, 
Of yore when of the gods no one had yet risen, 
No name was recorded, no destiny [fixed], 
Then were created the gods[. . .] 

to. Luhmu and Lahamu cameforth [. . .] 
Eons developed 
Ansar and Kisar were created 
Long were the days; extended [was the time] 
The gods (Anu, Bel, and Ea) were born 

15. Ansar and Kisar [gave them birth]. 


Here the tablet is broken. There is a gap of sixty to seventy 
lines, which probably told of the creation of the light, and it seems 
that the pieces of the following fragments belong here, being a 
conversation between Apsi and Tiamat, viz., the Aboriginal Deep 
and Abyssmal Chaos, in which their son Mummu takes part. The 
first four lines are greatly mutilated. 


5. Ap[sa] opened his mouth [and spake] 

To [Tiamat], to the glorious one: 
‘*So long as their plan 
Frustrate will I their plan[. . . . .] 

10. Lamentations shall issue, Wailings [shall be heard]." 

[A curse] she uttered | 

15. ‘‘ Why shall we [suffer the outrage]? | 
[Their undertaking] shall be impeded.” 
[Then an]swered god Mummu Aps@ his father : 
‘TI shall be] willing - the council [to follow]. 
[Frustrated be] their plan 

20. [The light] shall be darkened, as night shall it [be again].” 
[Listening was] Aps4, joyful grew [his] face, 
Evil they were planning against the gods[. . . .] 


Here four lines are mutilated. Then follows a gap of about 
fifteen to twenty lines, and here is probably the place where the 
description of Tiamat’s rebellion must be inserted,—a passage 
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which is three times repeated in the fragments of the poem in our 
possession : 


Tiamat, mother of the gods, rebelled against them, 
A band she collected, wrathfully raging. 
To her were turning the crowd of deities, 
The ons, by her begotten, came to her assistance. 
5. The [daylight] they cursed, they followed Tiamat, 
Furious, planning evil, restless day and night; 
Ready to fight, raging and raving, 
They banded together, they began the combat. 
The mother of the deep, the creator of the universe, 
1o. She added victory-giving weapons, creating enormous serpents, 
With pointed fangs, relentless in attacking ; 
With venom as with blood she filled their bodies. 
Fierce venomous vipers she decked with horror, 
She endowed them with power to awe, high she made them [rise]; 
15. ‘‘Their mere appearance shall [frighten] 
Their bodies shall swell to make invulnerable their breasts!" ‘ 
She created a viper, a fierce serpent, a Lahamu(?),! 
A Great Day,? a mad dog, a serpent-man, 
A Pregnant-Days,! a fish-man, and a ram, 
zo. Carrying relentless weapons, not afraid of battle, 
Of haughty mind, invincible to the enemy. 


And further, having these eleven, formed in such a way, 
And the gods, her sons, having called together, 
She raised Kingu, and made him great in their midst : 
25. ‘'The army to lead, that be thy mission ! 
‘Lift arms!’ command thou at the commencement of battle!” 
To be the first in combat, to be the highest in victory, 
She laid in his hand. She placed him on the throne: 
‘*Spells spake I for thee! I raised thee from among the gods, 
30. I gave unto thee lordship over the gods altogether ; 
High shalt thou be, thou my sole consort ; 
Great shall be thy name over [the whole universe]! 


1 Lahamnu is the same word as that for the goddess mentioned above; but the 
name is here apparently used in a different significance and may have no connexion 
with the former. It may stand for a being that has the same power or quality of 
Lahamu, the etymology of which word is not yet determined. Assyriologists (so 
far as I know) do not give any explanation of the difficulty. 

2 Great-Day and Pregnant Days are the names of monsters also mentioned in 


other passages. 
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She gave him the destiny tablets, 
firm stand behests of thy mouth'!” 


decision be valid, 
When Kingu was installed, 
She ordained for the gods, 


‘*When you open your mouths, 


The lofty one of Kidmuri,! 


placed them on his breast : 


and had obtained divinity, 

for her sons, their destinies : 
you shall quench the fire, 

the glow shall extinguish." 


[END OF THE FIRST TABLET. ] 


Second Tablet. 

The beginning of the second tablet must have contained An- 
sar’s call to arms against Tiamat, which is first sent to Anu and 
Ea. Both gods refuse, and Ansar now addresses Marduk, repeat- 
ing a description of Tiamat’s rebellion in the same words as those 
of the last fragment of the first tablet. He says: 


rebelled against us, 
wrathfully raging.” 


‘Tiamat, our mother, 
A band she collected, 


From here the tablet reads as above, to and including the 
line : 
‘The lofty one of Kidmuri the glow shall extinguish." 
The tablet continues: 


[When Marduk heard this, his heart was] very sorrowful, 


he bit his lip, 

angry was his soul, 

his shout [was heard far] 

[he thought of] giving battle. 

‘* Be not afflicted ! 

thou wilt master, 
[Tiamat] I shall meet. 

Here follow a number of mutilated lines among which only 
single words can be read at the end of the verses, such as ‘‘of the 
fate,” ‘‘of his heart,” ‘‘approach,” ‘‘be . comforted.” “of his 
father,” ‘‘Ansar,” ‘filled with wailing,” ‘‘was removed,” ‘the 
word of thy lip,” ‘‘of thy heart,” ‘‘will lead thee out,” make 
bright,” “O, thou,” ‘‘make bright,” ‘‘O, thou,” sensible 
The tablet contin ues: 


[Then he spake to his father:] 
[The mother] of the deep 


mind,” ‘later on.” 


Marduk minded 
In the excitement of his heart 


the speech of his father, 
he spake to his father : 


1 Obviously Kingu is meant. 
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‘¢O, Lord of the gods, appointer of the lot (?)! of the great gods, 
If truly I shall be your avenger, 

Tiamat to vanquish, you to save, 

Prepare a repast, plentiful be the dinner of destiny. 

In Ubsugina? altogether joyfully ye shall enter ! 

With my mouth, even like you, then shall I give my decision. 
Not shall be altered whatever I create, 

Not shall be unmade, not invalid, the word of my lip!" 


(END OF THE SECOND TABLET.) 


Third Tablet. 


“Ansar his mouth thereupon opened, 
[To GA-GA], his [messenger], he addressed the word : 
‘‘GA-GA, thou messenger, who pleasest my heart, 
To Luhmu and Lahamu I shall despatch thee, 
The command of my heart shalt thou readily listen to, 
[Invite to the repast] the gods all together, 
At the table they may [seat themselves] to enjoy the meal, 
They may eat bread, they may mix wine, 
They may mount their seats to determine the destiny ! 
[Avaunt thou], O, GA-GA, present thyself to them, 
The command which I gave thee make known to them : 
‘Ansar, your son, has despatched me, 
The command of his heart he made me listen to : 
15. Tiamat, our mother, has rebelled against us, 
A band she collected wrathfully raging,’ etc. 


From here, the tablet reads as above, to and including the line: 


‘The lofty one of Kidmuri the glow shall extinguish.’ 


I despatched Anu, but he was not willing to meet her, 
Nugimmud (the god Ea) was afraid and drew back. 


1 The meaning of this word is doubtful. It seems to mean ‘‘destiny” or ‘‘ lot,” 
and should then be interpreted as ‘‘allotter,” i. e., ‘‘one who determines the des- 
tiny of,” ‘‘one who decides the lot of,” and in this sense we translate ‘‘ appointer 
of the lot.” Professor Zimmern translates it offspring, or sprig. The meaning 
of ‘‘ great gods" seems to be the aboriginal powers, Apsu and Tiamat, or Luhmu 
and Lahamu. 

2 Ubsugina, the Olympus of the Babylonian gods, is the place in which they 
hold their meetings. See Jensen, Kosmologie, pages 238-243. Zimmern, Zezt- 
schrift fur alttest tliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XI1., 1891, p. 261. Repasts were 
held in connexion with council meetings and were called dinners of destiny. 
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I called upon Marduk the councillor of the gods, your sons, 
Tiamat to meet, urged him his heart, 

He opened his mouth and he spake to me: 

‘If truly I your avenger shall be, 

Tiamat to conquer, you to save 

Then prepare a repast, make plentiful the destiny dinner, 
In Ubsugina all together joyfully ye shall enter ! 

With my mouth, even like you,! shall I give my decision ; 
Not shall be altered whatever I create, 

Not shall be unmade, not invalid, the word of my lip!’ 
Therefore hasten and determine for him quickly his destiny, 
That he go forth and meet your powerful enemy !" 

Then GA-GA went and completed his way, 

To Lubhmu and Lahamu to the gods, to his parents, 
Prostrate he kissed the ground at their feet, 

Bowing he rose, and then spake he to them : 

‘Ansar, your son, hath despatched me, 

The command of his heart he made me listen to: 

Tiamat, our mother, has rebelled against us, 


etc., to the line: 


125. 


130. 


135. 


That he go forth and meet your powerful enemy.” 


Luhmu and Lahamu were listening and they lamented [bitterly]. 


The celestials all together were woefully wailing : 
‘* How foolish are the Eons! they will bring themselves into durance, 
Not can we comprehend Tiamat’s [undertaking].” 


Then they met and went 
The great gods all together they determined the [destiny], 
They entered into the presence of Ansar, and filled [the hall], 
They crowded together in council é 
They sat down to the table, and enjoyed [the repast], 
Bread they ate, they mixed wine, 
Of sweet must they partook, 
They drank mead, they strengthened their bodies, 
Verymuch ... they mounted their seats, 
For Marduk, their avenger, his destiny to determine. 

(END OF TABLET THREB.) 


Tablet Four. 
Then they placed him upon the royal throne, 
In the presence of his fathers, he sat down as their sovereign. 


1Viz., like Ansar. 
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‘Be thou honored among the great gods; 

Thy lot is without equal, thy name is Anu. 

Marduk, be thou honored among the great gods, 

Thy lot is unrivalled, thy name is Anu. 

From this day forward, be valid thy command, 
Promotion and degradation be placed in thy hand ! 
Thy word be established, unbroken thy command, 
None of the gods trespass upon thy province ! 

. . . . . . J 

O, Marduk, since thou our avenger wilt be, 

We give thee sovereignty over the hosts of the universe. 
When thou sittest in council, thy word be exalted, 

Thy arms be unbroken, may they strike thine enemy. 
O, Lord! Who trusteth in thee, his life thou wilt spare ; 
But the gods who planned evil, pour forth their lives.” 


They placed in their midst some kind of vesture, 

To Marduk, their first-born, they spake thus: 

‘*Thy lot, O Lord, surpasses that of the gods : 

Uncreation and creation command thou and be it done. 

Upon the opening of thy mouth the vesture shall disappear, 
Command again, and the vesture shall reappear!" 

Then he commanded with his mouth and the vesture disappeared 
He commanded again, and the vesture reappeared. 

When such power of his word the gods, his fathers, saw, 

They greeted him joyfully : ‘* Marduk be King,” 

They presented him a scepter, a throne and a ring, 

They gave him a weapon that had not itsequal _—tostrike the enemy 
‘*Forward! O thou, who would cut off the life of Tiamat, 

Let the wind bear away her blood into hiding-places !"’ 


Thus the Lord determined the lot of his father-gods, 

A path of salvation and bliss they made him discover. 

He made him a bow, prepared it as weapon, 

He armed himself with a falchion,? fastening it [to his belt]; 


1 The two lines 11 and 12 present special difficulties. Zimmern refers to Belzar 
in BSS 2, 255 and translates : 


‘Tis decoration for which all yearn in their temples the gods, 
May they be lacking it, in thy place be it rich. 


2The falchion is the peculiar sickle-sword which we see in illustrations of 


Marduk. 


Though it was not a weapon commonly used in antiquity, its shape has 


been preserved in the legends of ancient Greece where Perseus is still represeuted 
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He took the divine thunder-bolt,! and made his right hand grasp it, 

Bow and quiver he hung at his side. 

He caused lightning to precede his steps, 

The interior of which he filled with shooting flames. 

He had a net, made to catch the monster of the deep, 

The four winds he placed round, lest she should escape, 

The South wind, the North wind, the East wind, the West wind, 

He bade watch the net, father Anu’s gift. 

He created a hurricane, a storm and a tempest, 

The four winds, the seven gales, a whirlwind, a cyclone, 

He let loose the winds, which he had created, all seven, 

To confound Tiamat, as his lead they followed. 

The lord lifted up the storm, his mighty weapon, 

The chariot unrivalled, the tremendous, he bestrode. 

Stepping firmly, four steeds to the chariot he harnessed, 

[Horses] unsparing, courageous and swift ; 

[With pointed] teeth, filled with poison, 

able to upset, 

[On the right] ready for battle 

On the left [fit to] clear the field before him, 
awe-inspiring, 


With a dread which overthrows. 
Straight on he marched, he completed his way, 

To the place of Tiamat . . . he turned his face, 
Inhislip . . . . . holding 

A poisonous herb . . .  Clinching in his fingers. 


In that hour they locked up to him, the gods looked up to him, 
His father-gods looked up to him, the gods looked up to him. 
Thus the Lord approached, seeking battle with Tiamat, 
Searching for the conquest of Kingu, her husband. 

When the latter beheld him, his designs were confounded, 
His understanding was benumbed, his plans were perplexed. 
When the gods, his assistants, who stood at his side, 

Saw their leader [wavering], their eyes grew obscure. 

But Tiamat [resisted], she turned not her neck, 


as killing the Medusa with a falchion,—one of the evidences that the Perseus legend 
is a version of the Marduk myth, Medusa being Tiamat and Perseus, Bel-Mero- 
dach. 

1The divine thunder-bolt is the other peculiar weapon which we find in Mero- 
dach’s hand; it is noteworthy that the same emblem is found in Jupiter's hands, 
where it is sometimes plainly indicated to represent lightning. 
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With hostile lip she [announced] opposition : 

‘‘ With thee, O Lord, the gods take up battle, 

[Where] now they are assembled, must be thy place!""! 
The Lord lifted up the storm, his powerful weapon, 
Tiamat for her behavior upbraided he thus: 

[‘' Below] thou wast powerful, - and above thou wast great, 
But thy hea[rt impelled thee] to begin the war. 

[The ZZons thou mad’st leave] their fathers to join thee ; 
[Round thee thou mad'st] them [rally], thou rebelled'st against us 
[Kin]gu [thou mad'st] thy consort 

Thou gav'st to him divine power. 

[e] vil thou planned'st, 

[Upon the g]ods, my fathers, injury thou inflicted’st. 
[Therefore fet]tered be thy army, broken be thy weapons; 
Give battle! Myself and thou will fight together!’ 


Tiamat, when she heard these things, 

Was greatly perplexed, her reason she lost. 

Tiamat shrieked, impetuously rising, 

In her deepest viscera alll her limbs were shaking. 

She uttered a spell, she pronounced a formula, 

The gods of the battle jet resound their weapons. 

Then Tiamet met with Marduk, the councillor of the gods, 
They rushed to combat, they approached to do battle. 
Then Bel spread his net to entrap her, 

The hurricane from behind he let loose on her. 

But when she opened her maw, Tiamat [the formidable] 
He made enter into her the hurricane, and keep open her mouth. 
With such terrible gales her body he filled, 

That her consciousness waned, her jaws were agape. 
Then he seized his falchion, thrust it into her body, 

Cut to pieces her entrails, divided her interior ; 

He vanquished her, put an end to her life, 

Her carcass he threw down, he placed himself upon it. 
And thus he had conquered Tiamat, the leader, 

Had dispersed her forces, her troops he had scattered ; 
The gods, her assistants, which stood at her side, 


1 These two lines, according to Zimmern, are spoken by Tiamat, who declares 
that she with the gods that fight on her side will be ready to take up the battle. 
Professor Sayce interprets the lines to mean that the gods that join Bel in battle, 
gather around the place where he stands. 
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i Were trembling and fearful, they turned themselves backward, 
i They fled away, their lives to save, 

110. [But bo]nds ensnared them, there was no escape: 

He took them captive, he broke their weapons, 

In the net they lay, they sat in its meshes ; 

They filled all round the world with wailing, 

They received his punishment, and were confined in a dungeon. 
Also the eleven, her creatures, by her cruelty fashioned, 

A band of monsters, which stood at her side, 

He placed in fetters, [he tied] their hands, 

i And their resistance he [tr]od under foot. 


i 115. 


i But Kingu who had pow [er over] them [all], 
i 120. Him he vanquished and dealt with as with the [other] gods. 
| He snatched from him the destiny tablets [which hung on] his br[east] 
| He sealed them with his seal, he hung them on his br [east]. 
When thus his adversary he had vanquished and conquered, 
The proud opponent he had brought to [shame], 

125. Ansar's victory over the fiends he thus completed, 
Nugimmud’s (Ea’s) aim he attained the valliant Marduk, 
Then the conquered gods he bound fast in their fetter, 

And he turned back to Tiamat, the conquered one, 
He trod under foot the body of Tiamat, 

130. With ruthless, merciless weapon he split open her cranium, 
He severed and opened the arteries of her blood, 
And commanded the North wind to take it to hiding-places. 
His fathers beheld this, they rejoiced and were shouting, 
Offered gifts of peace, and brought them to him. 

135. Then the Lord was appeased when beholding the carcass, 

[he bethought himself] to make an artistic creation. 

He cut her in twain (as if she were twins’); 
One half he took, and made of it the roof of heaven, 
He placed there a bar, he stationed there guardians, 

140. To let not her waters escape he enjoined upon them. 
The sky he formed to match the Under World, 
Opposed to the deep, he made Nugimmud's (i. e., god Ea’s) dwelling, 
Then the Lord measured the dimensions of the deep, 


1The word here translated ¢w2s is doubtful. It may mean the weapon with 
which Tiamat was cut in twain. If the reading salme be correct, it means the 
constellation Gemznz, and the sense would be that the two halves into which she 
was cut were as equal as if they had been twins. 
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A palace like these he erected Esara (the House of Assembly).! 
The palace Esara, which he had built as Heaven, 
To Anu, Bel, and Ea, gave he as a city to dwell in. 

[END OF THE FOURTH TABLET, ] 


Tablet Five. 
He made the mansions for the great gods 
As stars like unto them ; he fixed the constellations. 
He ordained the year, appointed the signs of the Zodiac, 
Twelve months with stars, to each three, he assigned. 
When the days of the year he had fixed by the stars, 
He established [planet] Jupiter's mansion, to mark their boundary, 
That none of them? should err, nor go astray, 
Bel’s and Ea's mansions he assigned near him (Jupiter). 
Then he opened doors on either side, 
He fastened a lock on the left and on the right. 
In the middle of the heavens he placed the Zenith. 
The moon god he created, that he might be ruler of the night, 
He ordained him to be nocturnal, for determining the time, 
Month by month he formed him as full moon : 
‘‘At the beginning of the month, whenever the evening falls, 
With horns thou shalt be bright, to be a sign in the sky. 
On the seventh day thy orb shall be [ha]lf, 
Be right-angled on the [Sa] bbath, at thy [fi]rst half, 
When at the setting of the sun on the horizon thou [risest], 
Thou shalt in opposition’ [on the fourteenth] beam in full brightness. 
[From the fifteenth day of the month] approach __ the course of the sun, 
[On the twenty-first] stand at right angles to the sun a second time 
[After the twenty-second] seek the sun's path, 
[On the twenty-eighth] descend and pronounce judgement ! 


What follows is broken; it contained the remainder of the 
story of the creation of the heavenly bodies; and probably also the 
creation of the dry land and the sea. 

The loss of this tablet is the more to be regretted as it must 
have related the creation of plants and animals, which is briefly 


alluded to in the next tablet. 
[END OF TABLET FIVE. ] 


1 Esara, i. e., the ‘‘ house of assembly,” corresponds to he Hebrew WII 
‘mount of the assembly,” viz., of the gods (Isaiah xiv. 13), also called ‘‘ the ‘ea 
mountain of God ”’ (Ezekiel xxviii. 14). 

? Viz., the days. 3 In opposition to the sun. 
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Tablet Six is entirely destroyed, with the exception of a few 
words : 


‘* Of the gods when he heard," 


Tablet Seven. 
(It is not certain whether the fragment of the so-called Seventh 
Tablet belongs to this creation story or not.) 
Of yore when the gods all together formed [the world], 
They created [the heavens], they established [the earth], 
They brought forth animated [bei]ngs 
Cattle of the fields, beasts of the fields, and creeping things [of the fields], 
to the animate beings 
en with living beings they [filled] the city, 
All living beings, all creatures 
in my whole family 
Then the god Nin-igi-azag [created] two small 
Among the tot[ality] of living beings he made them glor[ious. ] 
Another fragment contains the praise of Marduk. (The be- 
ginning is broken.) 
[God Zi. . . they called him (i. e., Marduk) in the second place, 
He who stablishes 


Their ways . . . 
Not shall be forgotten among men [his glorious deeds] 


5. God Zi-azag they called him in the third place who works purification, 
The god of gentle inspiration the lord granting prayers and mercies, 


He who brings forth in fulness, who creates abundance, 
He who makes plentiful, that which is little, 
Whose mild breath we breathe [even] in great tribulation : 


10. May the people proclaim and glorify and may they pay homage to him! 


As god Mir-azag in the fourth place, the world should praise him! 
Lord of pure conjuration, who quickens the dead, 
Who unto the conquered gods showed his mercies, 
The yoke, imposed upon the gods, his enemies, he took away, 
15. Who in their place created human beings, 
Who, full of mercy, to quicken, possesses the power : 
May be stablished, may not be broken, this word of him 
In the mouth of the blackheads, |= whom his hands have created ! 


God Tu-azag in the fifth place was the magic word in their mouth : 
20. He who through pure conjurations eradicates all evil ones. 


God Sa-zu, he who knoweth the heart of the gods; he who looketh into the soul; 
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He who evil-doers, not alloweth to escape 

He who convenes the council of the gods, he who eee. their hearts, 
He who subdues the unruly 

He who makes right conquer 

He who breaks obstinacy K 

God Zi-si; he who sends [forth the “ene 

He who makes sweep by the dust-whirls 


God Sug-kur in the sixth place : he who exterminates [the enemy] 
30. He who their conspiracies [frustrates] 
He who crushes [all] evil-doers 


Here the tablet is broken off. On the reverse are first a few muti- 
lated lines; then the poem continues: 


a star [which appears in the sky] 
It may be seized 
Because he split up the monster Tiamat 
His name be Nibiru, he who stands in the center 
To the stars of the heavens he shall ordain their orbits, 
Like sheep he should pasture the gods all together ! 
He should conquer Tiamat, He should press her hard, 
For all future generations,} for the latest of days, 
He should take her without [ransom] remove her from all the ages. 
Because he has created the earth, has formed the dry land, 
The title ‘‘ Lord of the Lands” gave him his lordly father, 
The names of all the celestial gods he was installed with. 


Ea heard this, and his heart grew joyful, 

Because to his son these glorious names were given : 

‘He, like myself, shall be called Ea, 

Of all my most binding commands altogether he shall be a herald, 
Of all my behests, he shall be a mediator !" 

After having given him the fifty names of the great gods, 

They gave him fifty more names, they increased his power. 

Such things the magistrate? should mark and proclaim it, 

The wise one, the sage, should take it to heart likewise ; 


1It seems that though the combat between Tiamat and Bel took place in the 
beginning before heaven and earth was created, that the battle is an event which 
must be renewed constantly. Perhaps the annual inundations of Babylonia were 
regarded as a repetition of the struggle; and then, Tiamat and her host stood for 
everything evil. 

2 This line exhorts the magistrate, i. e., worldly authorities, to mark and pro- 
claim the glory of Marduk, while the next following line addresses the priest. 
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The father should tell it to his son, and inculcate it, 

25. The shepherd guardian (the king) should open his ear, 
That his heart may rejoice in the Lord of the gods, in Marduk 
That his land should prosper, and he himself be preserved ! 
For stablished is his [Marduk's] word, valid is his command, 
His decision cannot be altered, by any one of the gods. 

30. If his eye is angry, and if he does not turn back, 
From his anger and wrath no god is his equal. 
He is long-suffering 
Sin and crime [he abhorreth] 


(The rest is broken off.) 


Another creation story written in two languages, Sumero- 
Akkadian and Semitic-Babylonian, is important, because, like the 
Bible, it omits Bel’s fight with Tiamat and is simpler as well as 
It reads as follows: 


shorter. 


Obverse. 


‘Incantation: The holy house, the house of the gods, in a holy place had not 
yet been made, 
No plant had been brought forth, no tree had been created, 
No brick had been laid, no beam had been shaped, 
No house had been built, no city constructed, 
5. Nocity had been built, no dwelling made ; 
Nippur had not been built, E-kura! had not been constructed ; 
Erech had not been built, E-ana? had not been constructed ; 
The Abyss had not been made, Eridu® had not been constructed. 
The holy house, the house of the gods, its seat had not yet been made, 
10. The whole of the lands were sea. 
Then within the sea there originated a stream 
In that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed, 
E-[sag]ila which the god Lugal-du-azaga‘ had founded within the abyss.° 


1 Bel’'s Temple in Nippur. 
2 The name of the Istar temple in the city of Erech (the modern Warka). 
3[Now Abu-Shahrein. In the earlier days of its history Eridu was on the 

shore of the Persian Gulf. The text refers to a sort of heavenly Eridu which cor- 

responded to the earthly one. The heavenly Eridu must have been a reflection of 

Eden. 

‘Probably one of the names of god Ea. 
5The present version is by Theo. G. Pinches, Records of the Past, VI., pp. 
109 ff., revised by a comparison with the translation of Professor Zimmern. 
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The reverse of the tablet contains a blessing on the city of 
E-zida, which reads as follows: 


Reverse. 


May thy supreme messenger, Pap-Sukal, counsel the gods ; 
Nin-akha-kudu, daughter of Ea, 
5. May she make thee glorious with a glorious remedy ; 
May she make thee pure with pure fire. 
With the glorious pure fountain of the abyss purify thou the place of thy path! 
By the incantation of Merodach, ‘king of the host of heaven and earth, 
May the abundance of the world descend into thy midst ! 
10. May thy command be accomplished in time to come! 
O E-zida, the glorious seat, the beloved of Anu and Istar art thou, 
Mayest thou shine like heaven; mayest thou be glorious like the earth, mayest 
thou shine like the midst of heaven, 
May [the evil spirit] dwell outside of thee!" 

A third account (published by Delitzsch) relates a peculiar 
version of Merodach’s fight with Tiamat. Mankind is said to have 
been oppressed by the dragon, and Bel drew his picture on the 
sky as a starry constellation. Thereupon he went to meet him in 


combat and acquire a title to kingship. 


YAHVEH'S FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 

The creation story in the first chapter of Genesis omits entirely 
even the slightest allusion to Yahveh’s struggle with the old dragon 
and her host. Tiamat, the ruler of the deep, is changed into a 
watery chaos and in the place of a monster being split in twain we 
have the more prosaic division of the waters. Nevertheless, the 
myth of Marduk-Yahveh existed among the people of Israel, for 
there are several unmistakable allusions to it in the Scriptures. 
The monsters of the deep are called Leviathan, Behemoth, and 
Rahab,! and the passages in which they are mentioned have been 
diligently collected by Professor Gunkel. We quote some of them.? 


1The Hebrew Rakab, probably corresponds to the Babylonian vebdu, a name 
for Tiamat, mentioned in the shorter account of Bel's fight with the dragon; but 
the reading of the word is doubtful still. 

2In all the quotations, which are made from the authorised version, the name 
Yahveh is restored for ‘‘ the Lord.” 
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Ezekiel in chapter xxxii. compares Pharaoh to the monster of 
the deep. He says:! 

‘‘Son of man, take up a lamentation for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and say unto 
him, Thou art like a young lion? of the nations, and thou art as a whale in the seas: 
and thou camest forth with thy rivers, and troubledst the waters with thy feet, and 
fouledst their rivers. Thus saith the Lord Yahveh: I will therefore spread out my 
net over thee with a company of many people; and they shall bring thee up in my 
net. Then will I leave thee upon the land, I will cast thee forth upon the open 
field, and will cause all the fowls of the heaven to remain upon thee, and I will fill 
the beasts of the whole earth with thee. And I will lay thy flesh upon the moun- 
tains, and fill the valleys with thy height. I will also water with thy blood the 
land wherein thou swimmest, even to the mountains ; and the rivers shall be full 
of thee.” 

The tale of Yahveh’s fight with the monster is such a popular 
topic that our author is carried away with it. He forgets Pharaoh 
and speaks of Yahveh’s net and the allies of the sea monster, how 
it was hauled up and cast ashore, how it serves the animals for 
food, and its blood fills the river. 

Another comparison of Israel’s enemies to Leviathan is made 
in a prophecy of Isaiah (xxvii. 1), which reads as follows: 

‘‘In that day Yahveh with his sore and great and strong sword shall punish 
leviathan the piercing serpent, even leviathan that crooked serpent; and he shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea.” 

The same idea is repeated in chapter li. g-10: 

‘* Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Yahveh ; 
Awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations of old. 
Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon ? 
Art thou not it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the great deep?” 

The monster of the deep is not always represented as dead ; 

sometimes it is said to be still alive. Yahveh has tamed it and 


plays with it.® 


1 See also Ezekiel xxix. 3-6. 

2Tiamat is represented on the monuments with the head and claws of a lion. 

3In the Bible as well as in the Babylonian tablets, the myth is preserved in a 
double form ; in some passages we hear of a complete conquest of the dragon, 
whose body serves to build up the world and whose blood becomes the rivers of the 
earth, and then again we are told that Yahveh has merely subdued the monster and 
plays with him, allowing him to rise from time to time. Compare the footnote to 
the seventh tablet on p. 421. 
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In the Book of Job Yahveh argues with Job as to his power 
over mankind and his privilege to deal with Job as he sees fit. We 
read (xl.): 

‘‘Then answered Yahveh unto Job out of the whirlwind, and said, 


Gird up thy loins now like a man : 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 


Hast thou an arm like God ? 
Or canst thou thunder with a voice like him ?"” 


Then Yahveh prides himself having ‘‘abased Behemoth” and 
made him ‘‘eat grass like an ox” (15). Yet he is a strong beast. 


‘* His bones are as strong pieces of brass ; 
His bones are like bars of iron.” 


Leviathan is the dragon whom Yahveh holds with a hook as an 
angler does a fish. The monster asked for mercy and Yahveh made 
a covenant with him. Yahveh says to Job: 


‘* Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? 
Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 
Canst thou put an hook (i. e., a harpoon) into his nose ? 
Or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? 
Will he thake many supplications unto thee ? 
Will he speak soft words unto thee ? 
Will he make a covenant with thee ? 
Wilt thou take him for a servant forever ? 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? 
Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ?! 


Gunkel suggésts, from a collection of parallel passages, that 
Yahveh plays with Leviathan, whom he keeps ona hook as an 
angler does a fish. _ He lets him go and pulls him up again, which 
signifies the rise and fall of the tides. 

The following verses (8-10) are badly translated in the author- 
ised version. Gunkel translates them as follows: 


‘Lay thine hand upon him, 
Then thou wilt not again think of battle. 


1 The text of the last word of the line is corrupted. Gunkel translates : 
‘* Will you play with him as with a sparrow 
And bind him as a dove for a boy?” 
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| Then thy assurance will be seen to be deceit. 
| Even a god will be cast down at his sight. 

[An angel is afraid] to wake him. 

Who then is able to stand before him ?"! 
Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? 
Shall they part him among the merchants ? 
Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons ? 

Or his head with fish spears?” 


Leviathan’s jaws, like those of Tiamat, are large enough to 
enter into. Yahveh says: 


‘*Who.can open the doors of his face? 
His teeth are terrible round about." 


The general description of the beast is decidedly mythological : 


‘* By his neesings a light doth shine, 
And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, 
And sparks of fire leap out. 
Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
As out of a seething pot or caldron. 
His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame goeth out of his mouth.” 


The celestials, as in the fight with Tiamat, fear him and, when 
exposed to his presence, they are like ‘‘sinners,” i. e., defiled, or 
as the authorised version has it, in need of purification : 


‘‘When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid : 
By reason of breakings they purify themselves. 
The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold : 
The spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 


k He esteemeth iron as straw, 

! And brass as rotton wood. 

The arrow cannot make him flee : 
i Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. 
| He maketh the deep to boil like a pot : 

' He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
Upon earth there is not his like, 

Who is made without fear. 


i 1The monster, though according to other passages slain in the beginning of 
time by Yahveh, is here still supposed to be alive. Cf. footnotes on pp. 421, 424. 
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He beholdeth all high things : 
He is a king over all the children of pride." 


As the conquest of Tiamat constituted Bel Marduk’s claim to 
superiority over the other gods, so the conquest of Behemoth and 
Leviathan is Yahveh’s greatest boast ; and Yahveh challenges Job, 
‘¢Can you do the same ?” 

The poem is grand, judged as a mythological hymn in the 
style of the Babylonian cosmogony; but it loses all its poetic 
strength and becomes trivial anthropomorphism if it is to be ac- 
cepted as a document of monotheistic theology. 

The Psalmist celebrates Yahveh’s victory over the dragon. 
He sings (Psalm Ixxiv. 12): 


‘* For God is my King of old, 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 
Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : , 
Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 
Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
And gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness. 
Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood : 
Thou driedst up mighty rivers. 
The day is thine, the night also is thine : 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth : 
Thou hast made summer and winter.” 


And again (Psalm Ixxxix. 5-11): 


‘« The heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Yahveh : 
Thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 
For who in the heaven can be compared unto Yahveh ? 
Who among the sons of the mighty! can be likened unto Yahveh? 
Ged is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, 
And to be had in reverence of all them that are about him.? 
O Yahveh God of hosts, who is a strong Yahveh like unto thee ? 


1The mighty=Elohim, i. e., gods. 

2The pen of the priestly redactor is in evidence here. The original idea was 
obviously that Yahveh is feared in the assembly of the celestials. There would be 
little glory in the boast that mortal saints fear Yahveh. The idea that there were 
other gods became objectionable to the monotheist priestly redactor, and so he 
changed the verse. 
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Or to thy faithfulness round about thee ?? 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea: 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain ; 

Thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong arm. 

The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine : 

As for the world and the fulness thereof, tho u hast founded them. 


The evidence is sufficient to prove Professor Gunkel’s conten- 
tion, and there is no need of making our list of quotations complete. 

Professor Gunkel, in summing up his results says concerning 
the references in the Scriptures to Yahveh’s fight with the dragon 
(pages 85-86): : 


‘*One passage alludes to Yahveh’s arming himself (Isaiah li. 9); another one 
describes how the heavens were darkened during the struggle (Ezekiel xxxii. 7). A 
wrathful speech "2 which must have preceded the combat is presumably preserved 
in Psalm Ixviii. 30.2 Yahveh's weapon is the sword (Isaiah xxvii. 1); or the angler's 
hook and cord (Job xl. 1); or again, the hook® (Ezekiel xxiv. 4); or the net and noose 
(Ezekiel xxxii. 3). Behemoth is caught by a snare (Job xl. 24). 

‘‘Yahveh crushes ~M?) Rahab (Isaiah li. 9); Job xxvi. 12); he breaks Y3" the 
heads‘ of Leviathan (Psalm Ixxiv. 14). He takes the dragon from out of the floods 
and throws him upon the dry land (Psalm Ixxiv. 14; Ezekiel xxix, 5 and xxxii. 4), 
where the monster lies helpless. 

‘The ‘helpers’ of the dragon are dispersed “HD (Psalm Ixxxix. 11; the same 
expression occurs in Psalm Ixviii. 30). They fall down at his feet WAM (Job ix. 13). 
Sometimes their heads, too, are broken (Psalm Ixxiv. 13). Clinging to the scales 
of the dragon, they are hauled up together with him and thrown upon the earth 
(Ezekiel xxix. 5). 

‘¢In all details, the fate of the carcas of the dragon is described. His pride is 
punished in the Psalm of Solomon ii. 30 ff. Even in death he is disgraced 5dr 
(Isaiah li. 9; Job xxvi. 13; Psalms of Solomon ii. 30; 99M2 ND" Psalms Ixxxxix. 
11; X85" Psalms xliv. 20). The body is not buried (Ezekiel xxix. 5; Psalms of 
Solomon ii. 31), but is thrown into the desert (Psalms Ixxiv. 14; Ezekiel xxix. 5; 
Ezekiel xxxii. 4), where it is devoured by the beasts (Psalms Ixxiv. 14; Ezekiel 
xxix. 5; Ezekiel xxxii. 6). 

‘* All that is done to the dragon Yahveh did to the ocean. He dried up the sea, 


1 Lord God of Hosts=Yahveh, God Zebaoth. 

2 Greatly obscured in the authorised version. 

3 Which had perhaps better be translated ‘‘the harpoon.” 

* Leviathan is sometimes represented as having several heads. 
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the waters of the great 517 Tehom (Isaiah li. 10); he assuaged 4" the sea (Job 
xxvi. 12); he split it IN'D (Psalms Ixxiv. 13); he broke up brooks and dried up rivers 
(Psalms Ixxiv. 15); he dried the streams (Ezekiel xxx. 12; cf. Jeremiah li. 36), 
made them flow smoothly as oil (Ezekiel xxxii. 13 ff.); he made the sea brighter 
than silver (Psalms Ixviii. 31). 

‘‘According to another version, the dragon is not slain, but only vanquished. 
Rahab is pacified PIV 3M (Isaiah xxx. 7). When God caught the dragon, he 
behaved gently and became a servant of God; now God has him tied by a ring 
(Job xli. 2). God plays with him (Job xli. 5; Psalms civ. 26). He lies at the bot- 
tom of the sea, but must obey God (Amos ix. 3). He could still become dangerous, 
therefore God has a guard placed over him (Job vii. 12). According to another 
view, his strength is taken away by a spell "IN, but those beings who (at Yahveh’s 
command) curse him are able to wake him again (Job iii. 8; Job xli. 2). 

*‘In the same terms, Yahveh's power over the billows of the raging sea is de- 
scribed (Psalms Ixxxix. 10). They are assuaged M2W (Psalms Ixxxix. 10). The sea 
is kept under a spell ""X (Jb iii. 8); the spirit of the sea holds the sea tied bya 
halter (Enoch Ix. 16). The bolts of heaven fear him (Job xxvi. 13). 

‘‘This compilation shows that the myth was told in many various versions, 
which proves its popularity. And this is not at all strange, when we consider that _ 
the period in which the myth must have been known in Israel, viz., from Amos 
down to the Psalms of Solomon, comprises more than seven hundred years; and 
the time during which our references are most frequent, viz., from Ezekiel down, 
is more than five hundred years." 


The applications drawn from these facts are, according to 
Professor Gunkel, as follows (see page 88): 


‘‘Nowhere in the Scriptures that have come down to us the myth of Yahveh's 
fight with the dragon is told. The collectors of the canon did not incorporate 
in it all those myths which reminded them too much of paganism. Nevertheless, 
the way in which the myth is alluded to in all the passages which mention the dra- 
“gon proves that the subject was well known to the people and very popular. That 
the myth is missing in the canon may not be regrettable in the interest of the 
Christian reader, but it is a striking proof that the Old Testament is only a frac- 
tion of the ancient religious literature of the Jews. 

‘*The myth was to the Israelites from the beginning a hymn to Yahveh; 
therefore, the hymns to Yahveh are the place in which the myth of the dragon was 
cited. A beautiful instance is Psalm Ixxxix. Further, the poet who describes the 
divinity of Yahveh so oppressively awful to man (Job xl. ff; ix, 13; xxvi. 13; cf, 
Psalms civ), and the prophets, both he who terrifies the sinners with the idea of 
Yahveh's omnipotence (Amos ix.), and he who comforts the people suttering under 
a foreign yoke (Isaiah li. 9 ff.),—all these refer to Yahveh’s power even over the 
dragon.” 
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In short, Yahveh’s fight with the dragon, so full of mythologi- 
cal incidents, was an objectionable topic to the redactors of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, who were iconoclasts and monotheistic zealots, 
but the grandeur and heroic tone, the vivid imagery and poetic 
loftiness of the ancient myth were too powerful to be entirely ob- 
literated; they left unmistakable vestiges in Hebrew literature 
which could not be removed even from the priestly canon, which, 
as it were, was an edition made i usum Delphini, not for adults, 
but for children in an age when mythology was still deemed dan- 

gerous because it might reintroduce 
some of the ancient idolatrous be- 
liefs or practices. 

According to Berosus, figures of 
the monsters of the deep could still 
be seen in the temple of Bel, and 
it is not improbable that such things 

were also found in the temple of 
Yahveh at Jerusalem. There was 
a molten sea represented in the 
temple (1 Kings vii. 23), and the 
seven-armed candle-stick showed 
at its base the shapes of monsters 
which cannot be otherwise ex- 
plained than by the assumption 
that they represent Leviathan, Be- 
hemoth, and Rahab. 
Tue SEvEN-ARMED CANDLE STICK as A comparison of the Babylonian 
creation epic with the first chapter 
of Genesis leaves no doubt as to their kinship, and the former, 
being more ancient, must have served as a source of the lat- 
ter. In spite of radical changes in the religious conception, based 


1 We are too well acquainted with the ancient artists to doubt their faithfulness 
in copying their model. Accordingly there is little probability of their having in- 
vented these monsters. Further, we know from Josephus (Anétzgu. III., 6, 7) that the 
ornaments on the seven arms were as they are here represented, consisting of ellip- 
tical balls, pomegranates, lily-petaled flowers and small indented cups. 
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upon a progress from polytheism to a pure monotheism, the histo- 
rical connexion between the stories cannot be denied. There isa 
question only as to the mode of transmission and the causes of the 
various changes in the different versions, and we may state at once 
that when scholars speak of the dependence of the Hebrew creation 
story (as told in Gen. i.) upon some Babylonian cosmogony, they 
do not mean that a Hebrew author had a Babylonian text before 
him and changed it according to his notions. The process was 
presumably very slow and the changes gradual. The aversion 
to mythology and fairy-tale miracles was congenital in the Hebrew 
‘mind from an early period, and the tendency to sobriety seems to 
have prevailed long before the ruthless redactorship of the priestly 
code cut out the last remnants of fanciful paganism. 


THE TWO HEBREW CREATION STORIES. 


Even the oldest commentators of the Bible were aware of the 
fact that the book of Genesis contains two stories of the creation 
which are plainly contradictory in several details and have been 
preserved side by side only on account of the reverence in which 
the final redaction of the Bible was made. The first report runs 
from Genesis Chapter i. 1 to Genesis Chapter ii. 3; the second be- 
gins (Gen. ii. 4) with the words: ‘‘These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were created.” 

Ezekiel (xxviii. 13-14) describes Eden in analogous but differ- 
ent terms as the mountain of God, full of precious stones, and where 
the tabrets (?) and pipes (?) are wrought in gold. Like Aralu of the 
Babylonians, it is supposed to be a mountain and is called the holy 
mountain of God, covered with ‘‘stones of fire.” 

There is no need of dwelling on the difference in the two Gen- 
esis accounts, but it is obvious that the second story must have 
originated or at least been worked out in a country which was geo- 
graphically different.from the country of the author of the first 
story, the former being Mesopotamia and the latter Canaan. In 
the first account water is an element that is plentiful. There is a 
distinction between the waters above the firmament and those be- 
low the firmament, and the story begins with a division between 
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the two. The chaos of an inundation yields to a separation between 
the land and the waters, just as in the valley of the two rivers the 
country becomes inhabitable as soon as, under the influence of the 
sun, the dry land appears. In the second account, however, water 
far from being a hostile element is regarded as the cause of vegeta- 
tion and the beginning of life. The country was a desert until a mist 
came, and the Lord God caused the rain to fertilise the country. 
While it is quite probable that some elements of the second 
account, too, were imported from Babylon into Canaan, we may be 
sure that it was acclimated to the country by being adapted to the 
geographical conditions, and we may therefore call it the Canaanitic 
report. It may have existed in some form in Canaan long before 
Moses. The subsequent description of the Garden of Eden shows 
decided Babylonian traces. The names of the rivers and also the 
name Eden are still retained in their Chaldean form, and the story 
of the tree of life is obviously the Hebrew version of a similar Chal- 
dzan legend. The essential features of the original significance of 
the story of the tree of life are apparently obliterated. The contrast 
between the tree of life and the tree of knowledge, though men- 
tioned, is entirely lost sight of, and only the moral of the story is 
preserved, which attributes the origin of death and the expulsion 
from Paradise to the eating of the food of some mysterious tree. 
Hermann Gunkel, professor of theology in the University of 
Berlin, has devoted a special book to the investigation of the prob- 
lems connected with the first chapter of Genesis and has published 
it under the title, Schépfung und Chaos. He calls attention to the 
various mythological features which are still left in the Biblical 
account. The very beginning, which tells of the brooding of the 
spirit of God over the waters, is an allegory that is entirely un- 
Jewish, and the term ‘‘spirit of God” never again occurs in this 
sense in the Old Testament. The Hebrews knew only spirits which 
fall upon man and work miracles in him; but here the spirit is con- 
ceived as a brooding bird, the verb being translated in our Bibles 
simply by ‘‘was upon,” and in Luther’s German translation by 
schwebte. We have here a reminiscence of the world-egg which 
needs hatching,—an interpretation of the passage which has been 
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recognised by Wellhausen and other interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dillmann (7. ¢., I., p. 59) says: 


‘‘The fundamental point here is the comparison of the Spirit with a bird 
(Matt. iii. 16), and there might even be in this the glimmering of a distant refer- 
ence to the world-egg, only that here the sensuous and gross representation is 
transfigured into a tender thoughtful figure: as the bird over her nest, so the all- 
penetrating Spirit of God moves over the primeval waters, producing therein, or 
communicating to them, vital powers, and so rendering creation possible.” 


The expression, ‘‘the spirit of God brooded,”’ is apparently 
only a reminiscence; for it has changed its significance, and the 
chaos brooded upon by the spirit and developing the world by 
affecting it from within, is changed, in the rest of the chapter, into 
a creation from nothing, which is performed by a transcendent 
monotheistic God, who by his fiat effects the successive develop- 
ment of the cosmos from without. 

The comparison of God (or, in this special passage, the spirit 
of God) to a mother-bird remained a favorite idea with the He- 
brews, even in the days of their rigid monotheism. Some of the 
most beautiful passages in the Scriptures speak of Yahveh’s pro- 
tecting wings. The author of Deuteronomy (xxxii. 9-12), not with- 
out a palpable recollection of the old polytheistic view that made 
every god have his own nation, says: 


‘For Yahveh's portion is his people. 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 
He found him in the desert land 
And in the waste howling wilderness. 
He lead him about; he instructed him. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. 


‘‘ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, 
Taketh them, beareth them on her wings: 
So Yahveh alone did lead him, 
And there was no strange god with him.” 


And the prophet Malachi, with an allusion to the Egyptian 
symbol of the deity as a winged solar disc, speaks of Yahveh Ze- 
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baoth, the ruler of the stars, as ‘‘the sun of righteousness with 
healing in his wings.” 

The winged solar disk was sacred to Hor, and his deeds of 
salvation are told in a papyrus which has been published by Na- 
ville,! and translated by Brugsch.? The sungod Ra Harmakhis 
sits in the solar bark, and his son Hor, called Horbehidti (i. e., 
Hor the sparrow hawk) confounds and overcomes his father’s ene- 
mies in the form of a winged solar disk. The papyrus concludes 
with these lines: 


“After this last victory the gods returned to their own country. Harmakhis 
came in his ship and landed at the Horus Throne (7Zes Her, Edf). 

‘*Thoth [the scribe of the gods] spake: ‘The darter of rays who came forth 
from RA, he conquered the enemies in his form [of a winged sun disc]; from this 
day he shall be called the Darter of Rays who emergeth from the horizon.’ 

‘*Harmakhis spake unto Thoth: ‘Set this sun at every place at which I tarry, 
at the places of the gods in the South Land, at the places of the gods in the North 
Land, [at the places of the gods] in the Underworld, that it may banish Evil from 
their vicinity.’ 

‘Thoth set this form at every spot, at every place, how many soever they 
were, at which any gods or goddesses might be. And this is the winged sun disc 
which is over the sanctuaries of all gods and goddesses in Egypt, for their sanc- 
tuary is also that of Horbehddti.” 


Wiedemann in his Religion of the Ancient Egyptians adds the 
following comment: 


‘* Horbehfidti was originally a solar deity, but in the fusion of different cults 
he came to be represented as subordinate to RA instead of his equivalent. To him 
fell the task of conquering the enemies of the Sun, and he accomplished it, traver- 
sing the whole of Egypt in company with RA and always warding off Evil from the 
king of the gods. It was therefore hoped and believed that he would everywhere 
and at all times exercise the same beneficent power, and hence the image of the 
winged sun disc was placed over the entrances to the inner chambers of a temple 
as well as over its gates, and on stele and other objects, as a protection against 
all harm and especially against destruction. f 

‘* Sometimes this emblem is simply a winged sun disc, but we also find it com- 
bined with two serpents, one on either side of the disc, which are occasionally 
crowned with the diadems of Upper and Lower Egypt. They represent the tute- 


\MUythe d' Horus, pls. 12-19. 
2Abhandlungen der Gottinger Akademie, XIV. (1870). 
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lary goddesses of the two divisions of the land, whom Horbehfdti had taken with 
him to the conflict, namely, Nekhebit and Uazit, called by the Greeks Eileithyia 
and Bato.” 


When the Hebrew prophets spoke of ‘‘the sun of righteous- 
ness with healing (i. e., the power of salvation or redemption from 
evil) in his wings,” they must have thought of God as symbolised 
by the Egyptian winged sun disc. 


* 
* * 


The conception of a female spiritual influence which assisted 
God in maturing the world was revived at the period of transition 
between the completion of the Old Testament and the beginning of 
the New Testament literature and shows its restored influence 
especially in the Wisdom literature and the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha. There wisdom is represented as the spouse of God,—a 
divine presence that shapes things and reduces the aboriginal chaos 
to order. We read that ‘‘the Lord of all things himself loved her. 
For she is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, and a 
lover of his works.” 

There is a contradiction between the notion of a world-develop- 
ment by hatching and its sudden appearance at the magic spell of 
the creative word. But the redactor toned the simile down, so 
much so that the unsuspecting reader will scarcely notice it. 

The Jewish idea of God’s creative power, too, has its pagan 
prototype in the Babylonian cosmogony, where Bel Marduk is en- 
dowed by the gods with the power of the magic word, which can 
call things into existence and make them disappear again. 

The idea of a struggling God, who conquers the darkness and 
the monsters of chaos with great difficulty, has yielded in the ac- 
count of Genesis to the conception of a Deity who works without 
effort, simply by giving his commands. Thus Yahveh was con- 
ceived by the psalmist, who, in obvious reference to the story of 
creation, says: ‘‘He spake, and it was done.”—Psalm xxxiii. 9. 

It is noteworthy that according to the Hebrew Genesis the 
darkness itself has not been created, but is supposed to have ex- 
isted in the beginning. God created the heaven and the earth, and 
the darkness was present; and while every work of God is praised 
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as good, the darkness is mentioned without any such comment. 
Professor Gunkel says that even here we must recognise a reminis- 
,cence of an ancient mythology, apparently of a mythology which 
. worshipped a solar deity. Certain, however, it is, that the idea 
was not derived from Judaism, whose God is expressed in the words 
of Deutero-Isaiah, in chapter xlv. 7, as follows: 


‘‘I form the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and create evil: I the 
Lord do all these things." 


Another feature echoing the modes of thought of a more an- 
cient tradition may be discovered in the fact that the herbs and 
trees of the earth are not made by God, but it is the earth which at 
the request of God causes them to come forth. We may here be 
confronted by a last reminiscence of the idea of the earth as a 
mythological being which bears vegetation ; and it is natural that 
this feature should have been preserved, because it appeals to the 
immediate experience of man, for we see the earth bring forth fresh 


flowers and leaves, every spring. 

The idea that the sun, moon, and stars are lights which govern 
day and night is typically Chaldean. The Chaldzans worshipped 
the stars as mighty rulers. In the first chapter of Genesis, how- 
ever, they have lost their significance as deities, and have become 
governors appointed by God to act as viceroys over the domain of 
the earth. In Deuteronomy iv. 19, we still find the idea that the 
nations of the earth are distributed among them, and elsewhere the 
idea is upheld in the Bible that the stars are divine personages ; 
they are called Elohim, or Gods (Isaiah xxiv. 21,1 and Psalm 
Ixxxii.*), which was later on weakened under the influence of a 
more rigorous monotheism into the term ‘‘sons of God” (Job 


1 «The hosts of the high ones on high.”—Isaiah. 


2«*In the heavenly assembly, lo! God stands forth, 
And the gods there he arraigns.""—Verse 1. 


‘*I say: ye are Gods, sons of the Most High are ye all."—Verse 6. 


The passages are interesting. Though the stars are addressed as Elohim, the 
prophet as well as the psalmist prophesies that their rule will come to an end and 
they must die like mortals. 
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Xxxvili. 71) and ‘‘stars of God” (Isaiah, chapter xiv. 137). How 
deeply ingrained in the minds of the people was this idea of the 
stars, in spite of being at variance with a rigorous monotheism, 
appears in the Book of Enoch, chapter 82, where ‘‘all the powers 
of the heavens which turn in their spheres” are described and 
named. 

Though the old expressions, that the sun should rule the day 
and the moon rule the night, are still preserved, the whole con- 
ception of the function of the stars as governors has obviously been 
changed in the story of the creation as given in the Hebrew Gen- 
esis, for even the slightest tinge of star-worship has been removed 
there, and the old idea that the stars cause the different seasons is 
replaced by the non-committal expression, added in verse 14, that 
they are intended as mere signs. The idea of the stars as rulers, 
far from being original with the author of the Hebrew account, is 
foreign, nay, even hostile, to his conception. He only allowed it 
to remain in its place where it has now become a mere survival of 
an ancient astral religion. 

The passage in Genesis i. 26 has frequently given offence to 
Biblical interpreters. God is here understood to say: ‘‘Let us cre- 
ate man after our image, like unto us.” The plural form has given 
more trouble to genuine Hebrew scholars than to Christian dogma- 
tists ignorant of the original text ; the latter very naturally and in- 
genuously explaining it as the first indication of the Trinity doctrine. 
God the Father here addresses God the Son and God the Holy 
Ghost. Thus the difficulty, in their opinion, is not only surmounted, 
but we have a half-hidden Scriptural evidence for the truth of the 
Trinity idea in the Old Testament. That the Christian Trinity doc- 
trine was foreign to the author who wrote these words is, however, 


obvious to any one who knows a little about Hebrew and the his- 
tory of the Canon. At present, according to the latest conclusions 
of textual criticism, such theologians as Gunkel are forced to con- 
sider the plural form as an old reminiscence of a polytheistic 


1«« When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. ” 
2 T will exalt my throne above the stars of God.” 
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source. The redactor perhaps did not dare to change the words, 
because they were too well known to his readers, and they were 
words supposed to have been uttered in this very form by God 
himself. 

We must assume here that the original source upon which the 
author of Genesis drew, described an assemblage of the celestials, 
such as for instance took place in the Book of Job, in 1 Kings xxii. 
19-22, Daniel vii. 10, Isaiah vi, Enoch xiv. 22 ff., Revelation vi; 
and it will be difficult to interpret the plural form of this as well 
as of other parallel passages (such as Genesis iii. 22, xi. 7, Isaiah 
vi. 8) otherwise than as spoken in open council, and as summing 
up a decision at the conclusion of a conference. 

Since the plural form ‘‘let us” indicates a reference to other 
persons, we have good reason to believe that the Genesis account 
omits that part of the narration in which the council of the gods is 
mentioned. The same gap is noticeable in Genesis iii. 22 and xi. 
7, and the easiest and: most obvious explanation is that in all 
three passages the original situation was either directly described 
or otherwise obvious to the reader, but was changed on account of 
a change in the religious views of the Hebrew redactor, who held 
the polytheistic belief in abhorrence. Passages in which other 
gods or Elohim are mentioned by the side of Yahveh, even as mere 
inferiors, were too polytheistic for the rigorous and Puritanic 
authors of the Old Testament. In the original Chaldzan story of 
the creation we find other deities assisting the chief God by counsel 
and active help ; but this was so utterly un-Jewish that the Hebrew 
reviser would not brook it in his version, which is adapted to the 
idea set forth in Isaiah xliv. 24, that ‘‘God made all things, he 
stretcheth forth the heavens alone, and spread abroad the earth 
himself.” 

A consideration of the change which the passages of Genesis i. 
26, iii. 22, and xi. 7 underwent, indicates the great age of the orig- 
inal copy, features of which are here still preserved. The same 
may be true of the passage in Job xxxviii. 7, which informs us that 
the sons of God, though no longer active helpers in the creation, 
were present as admiring spectators. The redactor of Genesis, 
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however, has entirely omitted any mention of the angels, which is 
additional proof that he would certainly not on his own account 
have introduced other Elohim in addition to Yahveh; but that he 
only suffered the plural form to remain in spite of its discrepancy 
with a tendency of other textual changes. : 

But the words of God quoted above contain one more remark- 


able survival of pristine paganism. The text reads: ‘‘ Let us create 
man after our image, like unto us.” The word for image, ¢selem, 
means at the same time zdo/ and a skiagraph, or silhouette. The 
word occurs also in Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabian, being derived 
from the root 95x, which occurs also in Ethiopian and means ‘‘to 
adumbrate, to shadow.” The passage, as probably understood by 
the redactor and as commonly interpreted now, means that man 
was made after the likeness of God; but the idea of a spiritual 
likeness of man to God was foreign to the writer of these lines. 
Man acquires a spiritual likeness to God by eating of the tree of 
knowledge, as related in the other report Gen. iii. 22. The word 
tselem denotes idols, viz., statues of the gods, in 2 Kings xi. 18, 
Amos v. 26, Daniel ii. 31 ff. and iii. 1 ff. Accordingly ¢se/em of the 
Elohim must have had a special connotation as to a definite figure, 
and we shall probably not be mistaken if we interpret its original 
meaning as that which the Egyptians call Xa or double, viz., the 
external shape of a person in the form of a statue. 

The idea of the double, that is, a likeness or image, is a very 
important notion among the nations that dwelt on the banks of the 
Nile as well as in Mesopotamia. The soul of man, the Ba, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, is his consciousness, but the personality 
or Ka of a man is his form; and the preservation of the latter was 
aimed at in the preservation of the bodily remains, which led to 
the embalming of mummies and other funeral rites in Egypt. In 
addition to the preservation of the mummy, the Egyptians made 
small statues of their dead, so as to preserve the double of a man 
in case the mummy might be destroyed. 

The ¢selems of the gods were regarded with the same reverence 
that Roman Catholics still feel for the images of their saints. The 
idea proposed in Genesis i. 26, is that God intends to make man 
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after the type of his statue; to use the Egyptian term, after his Ka; 
or, using the Chaldeo-Syrian term, after his /se/em, or idol. That 
this similarity of man to the Xa or double of God does not exclude a 
similarity to his more spiritual features, cannot be denied, and thus 
it serves in the end the same idea which is to-day expressed by the 
common interpretation of the verse. But the original meaning was 
not any spiritual likeness but a bodily resemblance, viz., that man 
was created after the pattern of the image, i. e., the idol, of the 
god, after his statue and corporeal shape, which of course was no 
longer countenanced by our Hebrew redactor, who only suffered 
the old version to be retained, together with the words, ‘like unto 
us,” which in the interpretation of the redactor are a simple tautol- 
ogy, but originally meant that this idol of the Elohim was like unto 
the Elohim themselves. 

The idea that man should have been made after a statue of 
Yahveh is un-Jewish, on account of the Jewish antipathy to idols; 
but for that reason the idea that man should have been made after 
the bodily appearance of God was not deemed an impossibility, for 
the ancient Hebrews in the periods antedating the prophets thought 
of Yahveh in the form of a human personality. 

We might incidentally remark that it is a natural phase in the 
history of religion to think of the Deity as being like man, and 
vice versa to think of man as bearing the likeness of the Deity. We 
know that this stage was reached in Greece in the period of clas- 
sical antiquity. 

The refrain at the end of every day’s work, which declares that 
the work of creation was good, and at least the creation of man very 
good, savors strongly of anthropomorphism, for it suggests the idea 
of a possible failure ; as a mechanic, when he has finished a piece of 
work, scrutinises it to see whether he has done it well, so God con- 
templates his day’s labor and comes to the conclusion that it is 
satisfactory. Such ideas and suppositions were certainly not in- 
tended by the redactor, and so we must not believe that they orig- 
inated in his own mind. He has scarcely understood the signifi- 
cance of the words, and we have therefore good reason to believe 
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that like so many other anthropomorphic features of the story of 
the creation,—he simply left them as he found them. 

The work of creation being finished, God enjoins vegetarian- 
ism on Adam. It is scarcely probable that the omission of animal 
food in Genesis i. 29, is accidental. God said: ‘‘Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” The behest is repeated for the 
animal world, and no word is said that animals should serve as 
food for man. Whether or not a verse especially forbidding the 
use of animals as food is omitted, it is difficult to say; but Pro- 
fessor Gunkel believes that we are confronted here with a definite 
tradition as to the original impropriety of animal food, for Isaiah 
propounds a similar ideal of general peace on earth that will be 
the age in which the wolf shall rest by the lamb and the panther 
by the kid.!_ Then, the lion shall eat grass like the cattle. It is 
not probable, argues Gunkel, that this description originated in the 
mind of the prophet as an ideal fiction, and as such it would be 
marvellously strange; however, this figure of speech would be quite 
comprehensible if we assumed that the author of Genesis i. utilised 
for his purpose material furnished by a special tradition. And we 
can scarcely doubt that we are here confronted with the well-known 
myth of the Golden Age in which slaughter of every kind was un- 
known. In fact, we may assume that the myth is better preserved 
in Isaiah than in the first chapter of Genesis; there it is a poetical 
description full of depth and ideal warmth, but here reduced to a 
simple behest of God. 

The introduction of the Sabbath is commonly regarded by 
Bible critics as a later addition, which is assumed to have been in- 
troduced by a reviser’s hand in post-exilic times when the sanctity 
of the Sabbath was urgently insisted upon by the Jewish law. 

The argument of the sanctity of the Sabbath is certainly gross 
anthropomorphism, for it presupposes that God, after the accom- 
plishment of his labors, must have been tired and that he therefore 
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took a rest, which certainly did not agree with the ancient Jewish 
conception of the Deity. There is little probability that the re- 
dactor invented this feature, and we must therefore deem it prob- 
able that it existed in the tradition which he utilised. For these 
reasons the propositions of those critics who believe that the pas- 
sage referring to the institution of the Sabbath, including Exodus 
xx. 11, should be regarded as post-exilic, must be rejected. In 
fact, we cannot doubt that the Sabbath was a very ancient institu- 
tion in Canaan and must have existed long before the exile. 

Summing up all the arguments, Gunkel comes to the conclu- 
sion that the first chapter of Genesis is not the poetical conception 
of a prophet-poet, but it is the redaction of a tradition; and that this 
tradition dates back to the remotest antiquity. We can recognise a 
number of features which plainly bear the stamp of a mythological 
cosmogony, the underlying ideas of which were not in harmony 
with the notions of the redactor. 

The redactor of the first chapter of Genesis was a man imbued 
with the spirit of a Puritanic monotheism. The priestly revisor 
adapted an originally pagan (i. e., Babylonian) cosmogony to his 
own idea of creation, based upon a God-conception which for those 
days was decidedly rationalistic and critical. He was familiar 
with one or more of the versions related to the Marduk creation 
myth, and he utilised it for his pupose, but he adapted the myth 
to his own, more abstract, more Puritanic, more scientific convic- 
tion, in order to set forth those features which he deemed worthy 
of belief, cutting out the fantastic, the mythological, the polytheis- 
tic fairy-tale elements. We may for good reasons call him a 
prophet of God, but far from being poetical he was critical and 
sober to a fault. Apparently he was in dead earnest, and instead 
of being endowed with a grand imagination, he used the pruning- 
knife freely. Thus, the report of Genesis is a simplified account 
of a grand and animated ancient myth, full of passion, struggle, 
and dramatic interest. It has become the résumé of a week’s labor, 
an inventory of the products of a workshop, colorless, and painted 
gray in gray. The antique description of nature animated by gods 
and demons has yielded to a rationalistic reflexion. And the redac- 
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tor did his work with thoroughness, leaving only a few relics of the 
ancient work, which now enable us to recognise its original char- 
acter. These were left simply because either their mythological 
significance escaped the redactor, or he was so accustomed to the 
traditional words of the text that he did not see their implications. 
How natural it was that he took no offence at them may be gathered 
from the fact that while more than two millenniums have elapsed 
since the completion of his work, there are still quite a number of 
theologians in our pulpits to-day who have not as yet discovered 
these plainly-written characters which underlie the palimpsest of 
Genesis. 

The account of Genesis, as it now stands, is the product of 
two religions,—the ancient pagan cosmogony of the brooding 
world-spirit, which causes the world to be evolved from chaos, and 
the monotheistic fiat as the principle of the origin of the world. 

While the work of the redactor has been that of a ruthless 
iconoclast, and while the source from which he drew is unquestion- 
ably pagan, we must not underrate the significance of this step in 
the history of religion. The preservation of Genesis, and at the 
same time the consolidation of the religious thought of the Jews, in 
the compact form known as the canon of the Old Testament, is not 
a matter of accident, but a product of historical necessity, and ex- 
hibits the intrinsic strength of the Jewish mind and its seriousness 
in religious matters. True, it was rigid, and sometimes barbar- 
ously zealotic, but for the purpose of leading mankind higher and 
redeeming them from the old conditions of paganism, a step such as 
was taken by the redactor of first Genesis was needed ; and the lit- 
erary success which he achieved, rendering the product of his work 
the accepted doctrine for now almost three thousand years, is suffi- 
cient evidence of the significance of his aspirations. But while we 
recognise the religious significance and earnestness of the redactor 
of older pagan traditions, we must not forget that the original copy, 
the cosmology of the Marduk myth itself, also deserves our consid- 
eration and high respect. Professor Gunkel, himself a theologian, 
acknowledges the high merit of the redactor of Genesis, but pays 
at the same time deserved tribute to the pagan poet of the Marduk 
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myth. The former was imbued with a deeply religious spirit, but 
the latter with a sincere love of progressive truth. Gunkel says on 
page 118 of his work, Schépfung und Chaos : 

‘* The theologian will be wise to treat the Marduk myth too with respect, for 
no one honors his parents by reviling his grandparents. Nevertheless, we estimate 
the first chapter of Genesis infinitely higher than that old myth. Our concepts of 
natural science have changed very much from those offered in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and the Judaistic supernatural conception of God which is presupposed 
there, is no longer in conformity with our religious piety, nor can it any longer be 
regarded as the possibly highest belief. Nevertheless, we insist that we still find 
in the first chapter of Genesis the God in whom we believe. It is still ou view, 
while other cosmogonies have become mere interesting antique curiosities. An his- 
torical conception can no longer regard the first chapter of Genesis, as did our 
fathers, as a monument of a special. revelation of God which was given to man ; 
but we can still retain the conviction that in the evolution of the Israelitic religion 
we are confronted with the dispensation of the living God. And it is the indubit- 
able duty of the religious historian to set forth clearly and unmistakably this con- 
viction whenever treating a height that has been reached in history which opens 
vistas in all directions. The first chapter of Genesis is such a height ; it is a land- 
mark in the history of the world, a monument of God's revelation in Israel. 

‘*Genesis i. is the only complete redaction of the myth which has been pre- 
served in Israel. All other passages in the Bible which treat the same subject are 
mere allusions, reminiscences, and applications. The reason why no other crea- 
tion myth has been preserved in Hebrew is obvious. This version of Genesis i. 
because it was fully imbued with the Jewish spirit and was congenial to Judaism 
has alone survived all other versions.” 

Gunkel, I repeat, is a theologian and professor of Old Testa- 
ment history in the University of Berlin. He has made a specialty 
of the relationship of the Hebrew records to the Assyrian, and his 
views are respected as sound among his colleagues. 

There is no need to deny the revelation of God in the Bible, 
but we must open our eyes to the truth that God is omnipresent. 
He reveals himself not only in Genesis, but also in Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Darwin. He is ready to reveal himself wherever living 
creatures are ready to receive him. Natural law permeates nature 
in all its parts, and the moral significance of the cosmic order can 
be grasped by the mind, or by the heart, of every one whose intel- 
lectual and moral evolution has attained the proper height. God 
revealed himself in Israel otherwise than he revealed himself in 
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Greek art, in Indian philosophy, in Roman law, in Teutonic 
strength, in Chinese patience. In a sense, every nation in the world 
is the elect people for a certain purpose, or at least can become 
elect; and as to the future, those will inherit the blessings of the 
past who show themselves most worthy. 

Gunkel, in appreciation of the scientific character of the priestly 
account of the hexaémeron, says in his Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, p. 108: 

‘It is no accident that the science of to-day has nothing to say to the creation 
story in the second chapter of Genesis, but quarrels with the one of the first chap- 
ter, for here is spirit of its own spirit.” 

This is true, but for that very reason we cannot agree with 
Gunkel when he says, that ‘‘we still find in the first chapter of 
Genesis the God in whom we believe. It is still our view.” Be- 
cause it is antiquated science, it is antiquated throughout, while 
the poetical stories remain poetry and continue to be venerable re- 
ligious hymns. We have no doubt that there are innumerable men 
of a religious bent to-day who would in a competitive struggle be- 
tween the old Babylonian poet of the Marduk myth and the priestly 
redactor of the first chapter of Hebrew Genesis give the palm of 
superiority to the former, not only for greater strength, higher sub- 
limity and poetic grandeur, but also for religious depth and its phil- 
osophico-scientific comprehension of the cosmological problem. 

There is one point, certainly, in which the old pagan traditions 
have again come in closer contact with modern science and that is 
the doctrine of immanence. The priestly redactor overshot the 
mark in his eagerness to establish monotheism by representing God 
as an extramundane workman who accomplishes his purpose by 
the magic spell of his creative word. He preserved the ancient 
view of a development from within as a mere allusion to the spirit 
brooding over the chaos, and the thought that underlies this simile, 
implying that in addition to brute matter there is the spirit, i. e., 
the cosmic order, the influence of natural laws that makes evolu- 
tion not only possible but even necessary, is not antiquated by 
monotheism and may serve us as an indication that even the re- 
motest paganism contained valuable germs of truth. 
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How conservative is mankind! The ideas which underlie the 
Babylonian myth were not only retained in the Hebrew canon but 
were also preserved 

ED for many centuries of 

the Christian era. The 

yy fathers of the Christian 
Yj Church did not accept 

% the Ptolemaic doctrine 
Orie of the sphericity of the 


\ Yy earth, but clung to the 

= conception of the sky as 

vided the waters above 
as and below—an idea 


which was_ systema- 
tised by the monk Cos- 
mas, who had made extensive travels in India and whose book on 
the shape of the world was accepted as sound by the highest church 
authorities. 


THE WoRLD-CONCEPTION ACCORDING TO CosMAS. 


THE Map oF THE EARTH AND PARADISE ACCORDING TO CosMAS. 


The idea of the mountain in the middle of the earth is a Baby- 
lonian heritage. It is called 47é/é2, and in cuneiform inscriptions 


1 We here reproduce a sketch of Cosmas’ world-picture from Carus Sterne’s 
book Die allgemeine Weltanschauung, pp. 25 and 26, and refer our readers to 
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seems to have originated from the consideration of the difference 
in the length of the days. In summer the sun circles near the peak, 
in winter further below, which would cause the nights to become 
longer and the days shorter. 

Beda Venerabilis, who lived 674-735 A. D., and who was one 
of the most scholarly men of his age, did not change much in the 
Cosmas world-picture; he drops the belief in the four walls, but 
still retains the ancient Babylonian notion of a division between 
the waters above and below the firmament. He says: ‘‘The earth 
lies in the center of the creation, and is the most important part of 
it. The sky consists of a fine, fiery substance, being vaulted and 
everywhere of equal distance, like a baldachin spread above the 
earth. Each day it turns round with incredible velocity, which is 
somewhat retarded by the resistance of the seven planets above the 
sun; there are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, then the sun, and under- 
neath the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon. The stars circle 
in their prescribed courses; those near the north describe the 
smallest circles. The highest heaven has its peculiar boundary ; 
it harbors the angelic powers which sometimes descend and as- 
suming an ethereal body can attend to human errands and then re- 
turn. The heaven is cooled with ice-water, lest it be consumed in 
flames. The lowest heaven is called the firmament, because it di- 
vides the waters above from the waters below. The firmament 
water lies deeper than the heaven of the spirits, but it is above all 
things corporeal. Some say it will produce a second Deluge, but 
others believe,—and their view is probably more correct,—that it 
simply serves to subdue the heat of the fixed stars.” 

The Babylonian world-view practically retained its hold on 
mankind until the Copernican system was definitely and finally ac- 
cepted by the civilised world. 


EDITOR. 


the Rev. Wm. Weber's quotation on the subject from Prof. John Fiske, who aptly 
compares it to a Saratoga trunk, in the article on ‘‘The Resurrection of Christ,” 
in the present number of 7ze Monist, pp. 379-380. 
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FRANCE. 


HE appearance of a book by M. Risor is always awaited with 
the liveliest interest by the philosophical public. The.one 
which he has given us to-day, Essai sur l’imagination créatrice, will 
be received with no less favor than its predecessors, and the most 
exacting readers will discover that it contains, even for a simple 
essay, a wealth of thought and material. 

What is the nature of imagination, what elements does it con- 
tain, what course does it pursue in its development, and what are 
the types that it presents,—such are the questions that M. Ribot 
has undertaken to elucidate. With regard to the first point, he 
contends, confotmably to the theory which dominates his entire 
work, that the imagination is motor in character, which is to say, 
that since every perception supposes movements of some degree 
of intensity, our representations which are the residua of prior per- 
ceptions also preserve some motor quality; in other words, that 
every image contains motor elements which necessarily tend to 
take objective form. And this outward projection of our images is 
translated into voluntary acts in the sphere of motion, and into im- 
agination in the sphere of intellect. This theory permits us, as 
will be seen, to bring under a single point of view two extremely 
important modes of animate activity, and the great advantage 
herein involved will not be contested. 

It might be proper to add that our nervous centers are senso- 
motor, having as the correlatives of their reactions psychical states 
which we call sensations and images, and that the motor elements 
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are hence always found associated with states of sensibility, —ele- 
mentary sensibility in the lower stages of life, complex and varied 
emotional states in the higher stages. 

In a dog, in a child, the image of a piece of sugar evokes 
movements of prehension and gustation; but the image produces 
these results by virtue of the sensory qualities which are resident 
in the image itself. The image of some relationship of shading, of 
some combination of colors, determines the artist to give reality to 
the images on paper or on canvas; but the motor elements con- 
tained in the images would be powerless to give to it external form, 
if there existed a specific indifference on the part of the tissues and 
all emotional quality were absent. The emotional element, simple 
or composite, would appear to be everywhere indispensable; it re- 
mains the secret agent of action, whatever the ultimate result may 
be. 

But, as we shall see, M. Ribot actually assigns to this element 
a considerable part in his analysis of the imagination; he first puts 
the ‘‘intellectual factor” into prominent relief here, that is to say, 
emphasises the fundamental operations which imagination presup- 
poses, in so far as it borrows its data from consciousness. These 
two fundamental operations are dissociation and association, the 
first of which is the more important, since its office is to disinteg- 
rate images and series of images into their elements, which are 
thus enabled to enter into new combinations. The complete red- 
integration of the images, on the other hand, would present ob- 
stacles to invention; it would fetter that ‘‘faculty of thinking by 
analogy” (be it by personification or transformation) which is the 
form of association: absolutely indispensable to creative imagina- 
tion. 

M. Ribot then dwells upon the ‘‘emotional factor.” All the 
forms of creative imagination, he writes, involve emotional ele- 
ments; and these elements, which are nothing but ‘‘cause” and 
‘¢accompaniment” in mechanical and practical inventions, become 
the very material of creative activity in esthetic invention. The 


emotional dispositions may all exercise an influence upon the im- 
agination,—melancholia, anger, etc., as well as sthenic emotions 
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(Olzelt-Newin to the contrary). The emotional factor creates new 
combinations in so far as it unites different states of consciousness 
by means of the emotional tone which is common to them. Two 
things, in sum, are necessary to invention: intellectual materials 
and motor force. There should be added to the above the ‘‘uncon- 
scious factor,” which, to use the language of M. Ribot, consists of 
intellectual or emotional processes of which the preparatory work 
is hidden from us; the ‘‘organic conditions,” and lastly the ‘prin- 
ciple of unity,’’ the fixed idea or fixed emotion which serves as the 
bond of every new synthesis. 

The examination of these different factors constantly brings 
up the question of the relations obtaining between imagination and 
memory, that is to say, the question of the grounds and modes of 
formation of these new syntheses of images. For the creative im- 
agination demands new material; and the revivifications of mem- 
ory—M. Ribot lays considerable stress upon this point—are only 
repetitions. It remains true, nevertheless, and this appears even 
in his own analysis, that the imagination is always dependent on 
the wealth of materials at our command and on our vital power. 

What, then, do we see in the lower stages of imagination? An 
automatic play of images. As M. Ribot has admirably shown, the 
motor elements inherent in the images gives, in the games of ani- 
mals and children, new products by their spontaneous manifesta- 
tion simply, and this manifestation is a pure physiological expres- 
sion. In the higher stages, the ‘‘associating power” resides in an 
ideal, in a sentiment; it expresses itself by a voluntary orientation 
of the images; but here also the exercise of this power is limited 
by our existing stock of images or ideas and by our internal energy, 
by our memory and our temperament,—I might almost say by our 
‘‘character,”’ if that word did not possess too broad a signification. 

Deserving of mention in this part of the work is an excellen- 
chapter on the creation of myths. Among the many trenchant 
aphorisms which flow from the pen of M. Ribot are the one in 
which he says that ‘literature is a decayed and rationalised myth- 
ology,” and that in which he remarks that ‘‘the imagination be- 
comes rationalised in the individual and in the species,” —a formula 
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which summarises the law of its development. But primarily the 
point of importance to us is to pursue his exposition of theory, and 
the question of the relations of the imagination and of memory is 
now presented to us under the following form, viz., to determine 
the bond which exists between quality of images and modes of 
imagining. This is the question which is broached in the third 
part of the volume which deals with the principal types of imagi- 
nation. 

The variety of the forms of the imagination and the variety of 
the forms of character, writes M. Ribot, present analogous prob- 
lems. The reason for these varieties should be sought deep within 
the individual. Nothing could be more correct, and this is his 
reason for setting aside at the very outset the distinction which is 
based upon the preponderance of this or that group of images. 
The same kind of constructive imagination ought to be able to ex- 
press itself indifferently in the language of sounds, of colors, of 
lines, and even of numbers. But this word imagination at one time 
denotes the assemblage of the images and at another the creative 
activity ; and this ambiguity is calculated to lead psychology astray. 

It would be just as superficial, continues M. Ribot, to classify 
the types of imagination according to images as it would be to 
classify types of architecture according to the materials employed 
by the architect. The comparison is a striking one; but is it not 
faulty in view of the fact that it is the individual, the spirit of the 
inventor itself, that creates the materials? To this objection M. 
Ribot would reply that the image nevertheless comes /rom without, 
and the answer is a valid one. The only reservation that I should 
make at this point is that the same psychical constitution which 
maintains in me the pre-eminence of this or that system of images 
may also be the reason why I combine them in a certain fashion 
which is characteristic of myself; the image would accordingly be 
in the nature of revelatory symbols of our inmost character, or at 
least they would contribute to determining our attitude in practice. 

M. Ribot indicates two principal types,—/astic imagination 
and difiuent imagination. The first, he says, is that in which the 
materials are sharply defined images bordering on perception and 
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where associations with objective relations predominate. The sec- 
ond consists more of images that are vague in outline and conjoined 
by less rigorous modes of association. In this class the images are 
chosen for reasons that are emotional in origin, and their forms 
and associations present also a marked character of subjectivity. 
Let us add that this second form is distinct from idealistic imagina- 
tion, with which there is a tendency to confound it; it is a genus of 
which the idealistic imagination is a species. 

I cannot help finding some difficulty here. For if the painters, 
according to the classification of M. Ribot himself, belong almost 
necessarily to the plastic type, and musicians to the diffluent type, 
it is impossible to decide whether a given individual is rather a 
musician or a painter because he possesses a distinctive quality of 
imagination, or whether, contrariwise, he manifests that quality 
because a definite system of images is predominant in him. There 
is some uncertainty on this point, whether his vocation, his per- 
sonal mark, proceeds from a psychical characteristic having no in- 
timate relationship with the physiological quality of his memory.! 

But the esthetic imagination is not the only one which M. 
Ribot has treated; he has also studied with great care other and 
no less interesting forms, like the mystic, the scientific, the prac- 
tical and mechanical, and the commercial imagination ; and finally, 
what he calls the Utopian imagination. Valuable hints abound in 
his work, which we may say is the first to embrace the whole of 
this vast subject; and I can only regret that I have been able to 
touch on so few points of its discussion. 


1In a little book called Memory and Imagination (1895), to which I may per- 
haps be permitted to revert, I undertook to discuss the relations obtaining between 
imagination and memory ; I was careful, however, not to confound types of mem- 
ory with types of imagination, and I endeavored especially to study the uses to 
which the different images were put in the various classes of individuals which I 
had selected for study, namely, painters, musicians, poets, and orators. I con- 
sidered memory as the basis upon which the imagination worked ; but I was also 
inclined to connect the two a little too closely, and there was doubtless some exag- 
geration in my formula that ‘‘to a given system of images corresponds a given 
manner of imagining,” although I included in my ‘‘system" emotional and indi- 
vidual, as well as perceptual, images. It will be necessary for me to resume my 
analysis sometime, profiting by this work of M. Ribot. There is always time for 


repentance. 
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A volume published under the title of Questions de morale forms 
the sequel to the Morale sociale, of which I have spoken in a pre- 
vious number, and contains, like its predecessors, the lectures de- 
livered at the College libre des sciences sociales by MM. G. SorE1, 
G. Mocu, Dartu, DELBos, CroIsET, BERNES, BELoT, Paropi, Four- 
NIZRE, MALAPERT, Buisson. A great variety of subjects is here 
treated with unequal felicity. There is nothing more laudable than 
to labor toward the erection of a sound system of morals, but we 
should not suffer ourselves to be deluded into being too sanguine 
as to the success of our undertaking. Like every independent sys- 
tem of ethics, the ethics of the great religions have ultimately 
sprung from philosophies which offer no more solidity than those 
freely professed by ourselves. But the philosophies of the religions 
have been accepted by a common act of faith as the outcome of 
historical circumstances which it is impossible to reproduce artifi- 
cially. An ethics independent of dogma can fulfil the office which 
we expect of it only after having been almost universally accepted ; 
and that hour (I say it without irony) has not yet arrived even 
among the philosophers. Not having the means for creating the 
faith which would give to it life, it is necessary to appeal to rea- 
son, which is an exceedingly fragile support with the majority of 


men. 
* 


* * 


A work by M. Paut Dupuy, Les fondements de la morale, con- 
tains many interesting remarks upon the chief systems of ethics. 
M. Dupuy does not furnish his readers with a new doctrine, which is 
something we could not well expect, nor are his conclusions ex- 
pressed with extraordinary clearness. Everything that might be con- 
sidered essential has already been said concerning the sources of our 
moral activity and the historical development of ethics. It appears 
that the controversy is at present with regard to the attitude of the 
individual toward society, and while it is true that some schools tend 
rather to sacrifice the individual to society, it is no less true that 
certain other schools exaggerate the claims of individualism, and 
construct their ‘‘metaphysics of morals” upon fragile foundations. 
M. Dupuy avoids extravagances; he is of the opinion, with Mr. 
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Lester F. Ward, that humanity is something besides pure animal- 
ity. While actual selection controls biology, sociology on the other 
hand is the field of artificial selection, and we cannot without ren- 
dering ourselves liable to error eliminate from it either will or rea- 
son, either belief in liberty or feeling of responsibility. But the 
task remains to discover the correct state of equilibrium between 
individual will and social will,—in theory at least, I should add, 
for the questions are actually resolved in practical life from day to 
day by sheer force. 


* 


M. J. Novicow, under the title of Za fédération de 1’ Europe, 
has written a most ardent plea in favor of universal peace. He 
shows this to be not only desirable, but also possible, the way for 
it having been actually prepared by several positive institutions. 
In his view, the sociologist is no more chimerical in seeking a rem- 
edy for war than the physician is in seeking a remedy for consump- 
tion. ‘‘Men,” he writes, ‘‘massacre one another like ferocious 
beasts because they have certain ideas in their head; if they had 
other ideas there, they would not massacre one another. All that 
is necessary to destroy the scourge of war is to extirpate the ideas 
which are now predominant.” It is undoubtedly true that ‘the 
ideas of men are continually changing.” But the difficulty in the 
present case is due to the fact that the ideas that give rise to war 
«epresent the passions and the desires of men, and that it is much 
more difficult to educate desires than it is to modify opinions, or 
even beliefs, which are not bound up with the immediate wants of 
the human animal. The action of the intellect, nevertheless, is not 
illusory, and I even think that in the end it will be efficacious, for 
the reason that societies will ultimately come to understand better 
the harmony that should obtain between the satisfaction of wants 
and the morality of acts. M. Novicow possesses so unqualified a 
faith in the future that he sometimes disposes of obstacles by argu- 
ments which are a little too hasty; but this is of little consequence, 
for upon the whole his book is full of valuable facts and correct 
thoughts, the perusal of which can only be beneficial. 
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M. AucusTEe MattTEuvzzi has endeavored in a book translated 
from the Italian by Mme. Gatti de Gamond, and entitled Zes fac- 
teurs de l’tvolution des peuples, to indicate the ‘‘ part which the phys- 
ical and terrestrial environment and the heredity of acquired char- 
acters play in the evolution of the peoples.” The action of the 
environment and the reaction of the individual are, he writes, the 
two factors whose combined agency renders biology an extraordi- 
narily complicated science,—a complexity which is still further 
augmented in sociology because of the influence of each generation 
upon the one which follows it. Neither the statistical method nor 
the anthropological method nor the theory of society as an organ- 
ism is alone sufficient to resolve the problem. The criticisms are 
good, but has not M. Matteuzzi overreached himself when, adher- 
ing to the general views of the geographical school as completed 
by those of biology, he fancies he is able, by means of the two fac- 
tors environment and heredity to fathom the secrets of the evolu- 
tion and the dissolution of societies? Is he not obliged at every 
successive moment in his examination of the civilisations he is 
studying to explain the modifications of acquired characters whose 
transmission would be helpful or harmful, by recurring to facts of 
an entirely different order, by invoking ‘‘laws” in which elements 
are involved which it would be impossible to neglect? In short, 
the objection which I should make to the doctrine of M. Matteuzzi, 
as to the majority of sociological systems, is that they all labor 
under the illusion that one or two factors are sufficient to explain 
history ; whereas the true scientific method always is to endeavor 
to ascertain how facts and aggregates of facts vary as functions of 
one another, with a.view to discovering the law of their simultane- 
ous or successive variations in so far as such an object is realisable 
with any degree of certainty. : 
* 

Mention is still to be made of the second edition of the Oeuvres 
philosophiques de Leibnitz, which was the work of the late lamented 
Paut Janet and the last legacy bequeathed to philosophy by this 
conscientious master; of a serious production by M. Mauxion en- 
titled L’éducation par l’instruction et les théories pédagogiques de Her- 
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bart; of a work by M. HeERvE BLonpvEL, Les approximations de la 
vérité, which expounds with sincerity a conception of philosophy 
that is derived from Comte, as modified by the principles which 
dominate the criticism of M. de Roberty; and an attractive book 
by M. G. Lecuartier, on David Hume. 

Les varittés philosophiques of M. DuRAND (DE GROs), a new edi- 
tion, revised and augmented, of a collection of articles published 
by him in 1871 under the title of Ontologie et psychologie physiolo- 
gique, is the last volume that we shall have from this eminent 
scholar and writer ; he died in November of last year on his estate 
at Rodez, where he pursued to the advanced age of seventy-four 
years the arduous occupation of an agriculturalist, though without 
relinquishing his pursuit of science and philosophy. Physiologist, 
anthropologist, and logician, he left his mark on everything that 
he touched. It is not my purpose to write a biographical notice of 
him here, but I could not close my present correspondence without 
recording the expression of my sympathy and sorrow for this valiant 
writer, whose genius remained young and whose heart continued 


ardent, despite the many injustices to which he had been subjected. 


Lucien ARREAT. 


Paris. 
‘ 
i 


DISCUSSIONS. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH.! 


The Golden Bough is one of the most interesting books ever written. Prof. 
J. G. Frazer, the author, is ingenious and his style fascinating; but the subject 
with which he deals is so difficult and intricate that we should be prepared, not to 
gauge the worth of his work by the tenableness of its main contentions, but by other 
merits which at first sight may seem to be incidental. 

We have before us the second edition of the work which is considerably en- 
larged and consists of three stately volumes, each of nearly 500 pages. The first 
edition appeared in 1890 and the author offered his work to the public as an hy- 
pothesis only, with becoming reserve, declaring himself ready to ‘‘ acknowledge 
and retract his error as soon as it was brought home to him.” He propounded his 
theory ‘‘as a first attempt to solve a difficult problem and to bring a variety of 
scattered facts into some sort of order and system.” 

Now we do not doubt that Professor Frazer has actually succeeded in ‘‘ bring- 
ing a variety of scattered facts into some sort of order and system." Further we 
grant that the presentation of the subject, upon the whole, enables the reader to 
distinguish between the facts which are here collected and the theory that is sup- 
posed to interconnect and explain them, but Professor Frazer's main contention 
seems to us to be built upon sand. We make this statement with reluctance for 
we think it a great pity that the erection of this wonderful structure should be 
vitiated by a fault in its cornerstone, which goes far to condemn the whole build- 
ing. The redeeming feature of the book, if we are not utterly mistaken, is that 
the leading idea contains a great truth which with certain modifications and re- 
strictions, as we would venture to prophesy, may be regarded as fairly well estab- 
lished by the facts collected in this voluminous work. 

When we say the book is zngeniosius quam verius we believe we characterise 
its most salient feature, for although the author displays a certain looseness of 


17he Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, D. C. L., LL. D., 
Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition, revised and enlarged. In three 
volumes. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 
Price, $12.00 
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logic in his arguments, he is always entertaining, always interesting, and he has 
adduced an overwhelming mass of instructive material. “Moreover the subject is 
of intensest importance to us, being related to one of the central ideas of Christian- 
ity, the doctrine of a dying and resurrected God. 

After these general remarks, let us now consider the book itself. The title is 
mystifying to the uninitiated and calls for special explanation. It refers to the 
golden bough which, according to Virgil, is needed as a passport for mortals still 
in the flesh and living to descend into Tartarus. We read in the Zne7d, VI., 
lines 136 ff. : 

Accipe que peragenda priis. Latet arbore opaca, 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, 
: Junoni infernz dictus sacer: hunc tegit omnis 
Lucus, et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbre. 
Sed non ant? datur telluris operta subire, 
Auricomos quam quis decerpserit arbore foetus. 
Hoc sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus 
Instituit. Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus; et simili frondescit virga metallo. 
alté vestiga oculis, et rit repertum 
Carpe manu: namque ipse volens facilisque sequetur, 
Si te fata vocant; aliter non viribus ullis 
Vincere, nec duro poteris convellere ferro.” 
[‘‘ Mark what first must be done. In a shady tree there is hidden a golden 
bough, golden both in its leaves and limber twig, and sacred to Juno Inferna: the 
whole grove covers it and the shadows of dark valleys shroud it. But one is not 
allowed to descend into the underworld before one has plucked from this tree the 
golden sprig. This has fair Proserpina arranged as a gift for her; and whenever 
it be plucked a new one will grow and the twig will blossom with the same metal. 
Therefore search with your eyes high [for the bough], and, when found, pluck it 
in the right way with your hand. For voluntarily and easily will it follow you if 
fate calls you; otherwise you could not succeed with any power nor tear it off 
with your strong sword.’’] 

The nature of this bough is explained in the old copy of Virgil from which I 
quote as follows : 

‘*This is considered by some a mere fiction of the poet, but probably it is 
founded on some historical fact, or refers to some fabulous tradition, which it is 
not easy to find out. Servius thinks it alludes to a tree in the midst of the sacred 
grove of Dzana, not far from Aritia, a city of Latium, where, if a fugitive came 
for sanctuary, and could pluck a branch from the tree, he was permitted to fight 
a single combat with the priest of her.temple, and if he overcame him, to take his 
place.” 

The commentator Servius refers to an institution which was as strange as it 
was ghastly and is alluded to by other authors, Pausanias, Suetonius, and Strabo. 
Turner has painted a landscape of the Lake of Nemi, ‘‘ Diana's Mirror” as it was 
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called by the ancients, and a beautiful heliogravure of this picture serves as a 
frontispiece to Frazer's work, who speaks of it as follows : 

‘In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a strange and recurring 
tragedy. On the northern shore of the lake, right under the precipitous cliffs on 
which the modern village of Nemi is perched, stood the sacred grove and sanctuary 
of Diana Nemorensis, or Diana of the Wood. The lake and the grove were some- 
times known as the lake and grove of Aricia. But the town of Aricia (the modern 
La Riccia) was situated about three miles off, at the foot of the Alban Mount, and 
separated by a steep descent from the lake, which lies in a small crater-like hollow 
on the mountain side. In this sacred grove there grew a certain tree round which 
at any time of the day, and probably far into the night, a grim figure might be 
seen to prowl. In his hand he carried a drawn sword, and he kept peering warily 
about him as if every instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy. He was a 
priest and a murderer; and the man for whom he looked was sooner or later to 
murder him and hold the priesthood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanc- 
tuary. A candidate for the priesthood could only succeed to office by slaying the 
priest, and having slain him, he retained office till he was himself slain by a 
stronger or a craftier. 

‘The post which he held by this precarious tenure carried with it the title of 
king; but surely no crowned head ever lay uneasier, or was visited by more evil 
dreams, than his. For year in year out, in summer and winter, in fair weather 
and in foul, he had to keep his lonely watch, and whenever he snatched a troubled 
slumber it was at the peril of his life. The least relaxation of his vigilance, the 
smallest abatement of his strength of limb or skill of fence, put him in jeopardy ; 
gray hairs might seal his death-warrant.” 

The priest of the grove of Nemi, accordingly, was a fugitive from justice, or a 
runaway slave. He bore a high-sounding title and may even have enjoyed an 
allowance for a living or certain priestly emoluments on the sole condition that 
he could be dispossessed by any other fugitive who slew him to take his place. 


Macaulay's lines, 
“Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
- The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain—”’ 


have become the motto with which Professor Frazer adorns the first chapter of his 
book on the golden bough. Following the local tradition of the later Roman em- 
pire our author connects the king of the grove with Orestes. He says: 

‘*T begin by setting forth the few facts and legends which have come down to 
us on the subject. According to one story the worship of Diana at Nemi was in- 
stituted by Orestes, who, after killing Thoas, King of the Tauric Chersonese (the 
Crimea), fled with his sister to Italy, bringing with him the image of the Tauric 
Diana. The bloody ritual which legend ascribed to that goddess is familiar to clas- 
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sical readers ; it is said that every stranger who landed on the shore was sacrificed 
on her altar. But transported to Italy, the rite assumed a milder form. Within 
the sanctuary at Nemi grew a certain tree of which no branch might be broken. 
Only a runaway slave was allowed to break off, if he could, one of its boughs. 
Success in the attempt entitled him to fight the priest in single combat, and if he 
slew him he reigned in his stead with the title of King of the Wood (Rex Nemo- 
vensts). Tradition averred that the fateful branch was that Golden Bough which, 
at the Sibyl’s bidding, Aeneas plucked before he essayed the perilous journey to 
the world of the dead. The flight of the slave represented, it was said, the flight 
of Orestes; his combat with the priest was a reminiscence of the human sacrifices 
once offered to the Tauric Diana. This rule of succession by the sword was ob- 
served down to imperial times; for amongst his other freaks Caligula, thinking 
that the priest of Nemi had held office too long, hired a more stalwart ruffian to 
slay him ; and a Greek traveller, who visited Italy in the age of the Antonines, re- 
marks that down to his time the priesthood was still the prize of victory in a single 
combat.” 

In order to explain this strange institution of a bloody priesthood at Aricia, 
Professor Frazer ransacks all the reports of anthropology and folklore and comes 
finally to the conclusion that ‘‘ the priest of Aricia—the king of the wood” is ‘‘an 
embodiment of the tree spirit,” and he infers ‘‘from a variety of considerations 
that at an earlier period one of these priests had probably been slain every year in 
his character as an incarnate deity.” But, adds our author: ‘‘for an undoubted 
parallel to such a custom of killing a human god annually I had to go as far as an- 
cient Mexico.” 

Now, with all deference to the learning of Professor Frazer we cannot discover 
any connexion between the fugitive slave at Aricia and the cannibalism of the an- 
cient Mexicans who deemed it necessary that their god be slain and eaten in holy 
communion. First of all the identification of Virgil’s golden branch with the green 
bough of the tree in the grove of Aricia is merely an assumption of Servius, for 
which, even if it were not inadmissible for other reasons, would prove nothing 
toward making the fugitive slave the incarnation of a tree spirit, which was slain 
annually. We might as well argue that the fugitive slave, as soon as killed, was in 
a primitive age devoured by his successor. Secondly, the identification of the king 
of the grove with Orestes is a late invention and absolutely without value as mate- 
rial for the explanation of the strange custom. 

Mr. Andrew Lang in a recent review of Zhe Golden Bough offers a very sim- 
ple explanation of the Arician tree and its ghastly priest. He says: 

‘‘I would venture to suggest that the grove near Aricia may have been an 
asylum for fugitives. . . . But an unlimited asylum of fugitives was an inconvenient 
neighbour to Aricia. Hence (it is physically conceivable, but I lay no stress on it) 
the asylum was at last limited to one fugitive slave at a time... . Any fugitive 
slave who took the sanctuary had to kill and dispossess the prior occupant. In 
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any case the one solitary duty of the ghastly priest (as far as we know) was to act 
as garde champétre to one certain tree. Why this one tree, we do not and cannot 
know... . But this affair of the tree and its inviolate branches is isolated, unless 
we regard the tree as a taboo tree. .. . Then, why had his would-be successor to 
break a bough before fighting? Obviously as a challenge, and also as a warning. 
The priest in office was to ‘have a fair show’; some ‘law’ was to be given him.” 
. .. The sacred and priestly character of a runaway fighting slave does not, to me, 
seem pronounced. We know not that he ever sacrificed. . . . ‘He prowled about 
with sword drawn, always on the look out.’ (Strabo, v., 3, 12.) That is all!” 

If the guardian of the Arician tree had been a genuine priest, he might easily 
have saved his life by giving up his priesthood, which can scarcely have been a de- 
sirable position to hold. But it seems that he could not run away from the sanc- 
tuary without exposing himself to the punishment fixed by the law upon the crime 
on account of which he had become a fugitive. The whole institution accordingly 
seems to have been a clever device to get rid of the most dangerous elements 
among the unruly classes, by allowing one of them to live in safety from the law 
provided he remained the only one and would kill all others. It was a method of 
driving out devils by Beelzebub. 

We are inclined to accept Mr. Andrew Lang's explanation of the Arician priest- 
hood, which serves to corroborate our opinion that Professor Frazer is mistaken in 
his main contention. His arguments appear to be loosely woven, not only in 
this special case, made by him the basis of his investigation, but also in other in- 
stances, which by force of his favorite idea he has connected with the institution of 
the Arician priesthood. But this fault is to a great extent not the fault of the 
author, but of the immature state of our knowledge concerning all anthropological 
questions. Folklore and all kindred topics are still in their infancy, and the repre- 
sentative workers in this field are still groping in the dark as pathfinders in an un- 
investigated wilderness. 

Folklore was less developed in antiquity than it is now and it goes without say- 
ing that the commentator's association of the golden bough with the tree of the Ari- 
cian priest possesses no more weight than the etymological explanation of ancient 
scholars, who derived, e.g., the word Heracles from the name of the goddess Hera 
and xAjc==glory. Virgil's golden bough may prove to be the poet's own invention, 
but if he referred to a definite popular tradition, it must have been to a tree which 
stood in some relation to death or immortality, and that can have been only ‘‘ the 
tree of life.” In the Nimrod Epic a plant is mentioned that is called in the cunei- 
form tablets szbu-iss ahir-amélu,’ which means ‘'(though) aged, man was re- 
juvenated.” Through the possession of this plant, the hero can return to life and 
restore the vigor of his youth. Ezekiel speaks of Eden, the place in which the tree 


lHaupt, Mimrod Ep., Z. 267. Cf. Alfred Jeremias, Die babyl-assyr. Vorst. vom Leben n. d. 
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of life grew, as a mountain full of precious stones of every description and abound- 
ing in minerals, shining like fire, and the apples of the Hesperide as well as those 
of Iduna were said to be of gold. It is accordingly quite probable that Nimrod’s 
plant too was golden and may be regarded as identical with the golden bough that 
was indispensable for Eneas's descent to Tartarus. 

While Professor Frazer, in our opinion, is wrong in his special contention, still 
the general drift of his inquiry is plainly in the right direction. His theory of the 
belief in the dying and resurrected god, though presumably inapplicable to the 
Arician slave priest, is in itself not wrong and seems to have been at a certain stage 
of the religious development of mankind a natural phase which produced various 
customs and superstitions, finding expression in the myths of Tammuz, Adonis, 
and kindred topics, and also in the cannibalism of ancient Mexico. The passage 
treating this special topic is of sufficient interest to be quoted in full. Professor 
Frazer says: 

‘Certainly nowhere does the custom of killing the human representative of a 
god appear to have been carried out so systematically and on so extensive a scale 
as in Mexico. ‘They took a captive,’ says Acosta, ‘such as they thought good ; 
and afore they did sacrifice him unto their idols, they gave him the name of the 
idol, to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with the same orna- 
ments like their idol, saying that he did represent the same idol. And during the 
time that this representation lasted, which was for a year in some feasts, in others 
six months, and in others less, they reverenced and worshipped him in the same 
manner as the proper idol; and in the meantime he did eat, drink, and was merry. 
When he went through the streets the people came forth to worship him, and every 
one brought him an alms, with children and sick folks, that he might cure them, 
and bless them, suffering him to do all things at his pleasure, only he was accom- 
panied with ten or twelve men lest he should fly. And he (to the end he might be 
reverenced as he passed) sometimes sounded upon a small flute, that the people 
might prepare to worship him. The feast being come, and he grown fat, they 
killed him, opened him, and eat him, making a solemn sacrifice of him.’! For 
example, at the annual festival of the great god Tezcatlipoca, which fell about 
Easter or a few days later, a young man was chosen to be the living image of Tez- 
catlipoca for a whole year. He had to be of unblemished body, and he was care- 
fully trained to sustain his lofty part with becoming grace and dignity. During 
the year he was lapped in luxury, and the king himself took care that the future 
victim was apparelled in gorgeous attire, ‘for already he esteemed him as a god.’ 
Attended by eight pages clad in the royal livery, the young man roamed the streets 
of the capital day and night at his pleasure, carrying flowers and playing the flute. 
All who saw him fell on their knees before him and adored him, and he graciously 


1Acosta, History of the Indies, Vol. I1., p. 323 (Hakluyt Soc. 1880), Ihave modernised the 
spelling. Cp. Herrera, General History of the Vast Continent and Islands of America, trans. by 
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acknowledged their homage. Twenty days before the festival at which he was to be 
sacrificed, four damsels, delicately nurtured, and bearing the names of four god- 
desses, were given him to be his brides. For five days before the sacrifice divine 
honors were showered on him more abundantly than ever. The king remained in 
his palace, while the whole court went after the destined victim. Everywhere there 
were solemn banquets and balls. On the last day the young man, still attended by 
his pages, was ferried across the lake in a covered barge to a small and lonely temple, 
which, like the Mexican temples in general, rose in the form of a pyramid. As he 
ascended the stairs of the temple he broke at every step one of the flutes on which 
he had played in the days of his glory. On reaching the summit he was seized and 
held down on a block of stone, while a priest cut open his breast with a stone 
knife, and plucking out his heart, offered it to the sun. His head was hung among 
the skulls of previous victims, and his legs and arms were cooked and prepared for 
the table of the lords. His place was immediately filled up by another young man, 
who for a year was treated with the same profound respect, and at the end of it 
shared the same fate.! 

‘The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his representative comes to 
life again immediately, was graphically represented in the Mexican ritual by skin- 
ning the slain man-god and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the 
new representative of the godhead. For example, at an annual festival a woman 
was sacrificed who represented Toci, the Mother of the Gods, or the Earth-goddess. 
She was dressed with the ornaments, and bore the name, of the goddess whose 
living image she was believed to be. After being feasted and diverted with sham 
fights for several days, she was taken at midnight to the summit of a temple, and 
beheaded on the shoulders of aman. The body was immediately flayed, and one 
of the priests, clothing himself in the skin, became the representative of the god- 
dess Toci. The skin of the woman's thigh was removed separately, and a young 
man who represented the maize-god Cinteotl, the son of the goddess Toci, wrapt 
it round his face like a mask. Various ceremonies then followed, in which the two 
men, clad in the woman's skin, played the parts respectively of the god and god- 
dess.2_ For example, when the principal victims had been slain, their blood was 
offered to the representative of the maize-god in a vessel decked with feathers. 
This he tasted, bending over the vessel and dipping his finger in the blood while 


1Sahagun, Histoire générale des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne (Paris, 1880), pp. 61 et seq., 96- 
99, 103; Acosta, History of the Indies, Vol. I1., p. 350 et seq. (Hakluyt Society); Clavigero, Hs- 
tory of Mexico, trans. by Cullen, I., 300; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des Nations civilisées 
du Mexique et de l’ Amérique Centrale, I11., 510-512; Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, 
II., 319 et seq. The sacramental banquet on the flesh of this dead god has been already noticed 
(Vol. II., p. 342 et seq.). For other Mexican instances of persons representing deities and slain 
in that character, see Sahagun, pp. 75, 116 et seq., 123, 158 et seq., 164 et Seq., 585 et seq., 589; 
Acosta, II., 384 et seq.; Clavigero, I., 312; Brasseur de Bourbourg, III., 517 et seq., 519 et seq., 
527 et seq., §29 et Seq., 535 et seq.; Bancroft, II., 325 et seq., 337 et seq. 

2Sahagun, pp. 18 et seq., 68 et seq., 133-139; Brasseur de Bourbourg, III., 523-525; Bancroft, 
IIL, 353-359; E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, 1., 470 et seq. 
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he uttered a loud and doleful groan, which caused all that heard it to shudder and 
quake. At the same moment, as the Indians firmly believed, a tremor ran through 
the earth itself.1_ Again, at the annual festival of the god Totec, a number of cap- 
tives having been killed and skinned, a priest clothed himself in one of their skins, 
and thus became the image of the god Totec. Then wearing the ornaments of tie 
god—a crown of feathers, golden necklaces and ear-rings, scarlet shoes, and so 
forth—he was enthroned, and received offerings of the first-fruits and first fiowers 
of the season, together with bunches of the maize which had been kept for seed.? 
Every fourth year the Quauhtitlans offered sacrifices in honor of the god of fire. 
On the eve of the festival they sacrificed two slaves, skinned them, and took out 
their thigh bones. Next day two priests clothed themselves in the skins, took the 
bones in their hands, and with solemn steps and dismal howlings descended the 
stairs of the temple. The people, who were assembled in crowds below, called 
out, ‘Behold, there come our gods.'"’® 

We repeat, Professor Frazer's book is of great interest and the general drift of 
his investigations tends in the right direction. The subject is of intense importance 
because it stands in close connexion with one of the central dogmas of Christianity 
and indicates a connexion of the Pauline conception of the Lord's Supper with the 
ancient cannibalism of prehistoric and savage institutions. P. Cc. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT PARIS. 


The international point of view, which has yielded such beneficent results in 
so many scientific undertakings, has not been applied as yet to the new science of 
psychology, which, from the practical and moral advantages now being derived 
from it, is more and more acquiring a unique position in the economy of human 
effort. 

During the International Psychological Congress held at Paris in August of 
last year, the presidents of the Congress, MM. Th. Ribot and Charles Richet, 
MM. Tarde, Flournoy, Myers, and other members of the committee, presented to 
the psychologists assembled from all civilised countries the project of a new scien- 
tific organisation to be called the International Psychical Institute,—a name which 
since the actual organisation of the institute has, for good and sufficient reasons, 
been changed to that of the International Psychological Institute. 

The object of this Institute will be the introduction of the international prin- 
ciple into psychology, a science which is now unquestionably more in need of it 


1E. J. Payne, of. cét., I., 470. 
2 Sahagun, p. 584 et seq. For this festival see also ¢d., pp. 37 et seq., 58 et seq., 60, 87 et seq., 
93; Clavigero, I., 297; Bancroft, II., 306 et seq. 

8Clavigero, I., 283. 
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than any other. The work in psychology is at present being carried on in the differ- 
ent countries according to special and peculiar methods, which are mostly quite 
foreign to one another; and the important questions which have presented them- 
selves in this science are consequently but rarely studied in a harmonious and 
many-sided manner. To remedy this manifest deficiency an international center is 
required, which will be at once a center of information, of instruction, and experi- 
ment. 

On the side of instruction, the Institute would enjoy the great advantage of 
being able to offer a comprehensive survey of mental and psychological science 
from the point of view of its various component branches and sections, such as 
physiology, anatomy, pathology, experimental psychology, hypnotism, criminol- 
ogy, and sociology. This view of the entire province is exceedingly important. 
The scientists of the different countries will find all the various experimental meth- 
ods united here, and this fact will certainly have influence on their subsequent re- 
searches. The organisation of the Institute will involve the establishment of a 
psychological museum, a library, a working bibliographic department, courses of 
lectures by the psychologists of the different countries, special as well as popular 
in nature, and finally the maintenance of a bureau of information for the conve- 
nience of members. The Institute will form a common meeting-ground for laborers 
in the field of psychology, and will permanently fulfil one of the most important 
objects of the Congress itself,—that of establishing personal relations between the 
representatives of the different fields and methods of work. 

But altogether apart from this aspect of the question, the Psychological Insti- 
tute will offer many advantages from the more special point of view of psychologi- 
cal study and experiment, on the principle that it is by the efforts of individual 
investigators alone that the science has advanced. The Institute had decided to 
make a point of fostering individual researches, either by procuring for scientists 
special laboratories hitherto not existing, or by furnishing them with subsidies for 
concluding work which has been adjudged valuable. The present difficulty in pro- 
curing anatomical materials is sufficient proof of the advantages which the Insti- 
tute would offer in this regard. 

In social and criminal psychology the utility of an institute of this kind is no 
less evident. Questions such as the confinement of prisoners in individual cells, 
now exclusively studied from the point of view of criminology, would gain much 
by being studied from the psychological point of view. The necessary data to this 
end will of course be furnished by the government. The psychology of the child, 
so important from the point of view of education, would also be studied inter- 
nationally. Practical methods would be elaborated, according to which the studies 
should be pursued in the different countries. 

Finally, the institution would subserve an important function in the study of 
hypnotic, somnambulistic, and mediumistic phenomena. In all countries, the in- 
vestigation and exploitation of these phenomena, be they real or imaginary, has 
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been almost exclusively confided to incompetent hands, if not to charlatans. In 
not concerning itself with these phenomena, science would simply render the pres- 
ent situation worse. It is only by studying them thoroughly that science can fulfil 
its office as the educator of society. All who love the truth will certainly rally 
about an enterprise of so liberal a character and at the head of which so many 
distinguished scientific authorities are found. In this way, this enormous mass of 
facts which as yet has been so imperfectly investigated will be reduced to their 
scientific substratum, greatly to the discomfiture of dupes and mountebanks. Hav- 
ing correspondents in all countries, collecting materials in great quantities, experi- 
menting with numerous subjects, verifying experiments made elsewhere, the Insti- 
tute will certainly make great advances, achieving unexpected results in the domain 
of hypnotism, human electricity, and radiant nervous energy, in forming character 
by suggestion, etc. 

The international scientific council at the head of the Institute is to supply the 
general outlines for the labors to be undertaken, directing the same toward ques- 
tions of immediate and practical utility. In this manner, a division of labor will 
be established between the investigators in the different countries. 

Such, broadly, is the design of the International Psychological Institute. Paris 
has been selected as the site of the Institute, first because of its geographical posi- 
tion, and secondly because there are a larger number of specialists there interested 
in psychology than in any other single city. 

The officers of the Institute, nominated at a general meeting of the members 
of the society held on June the thirtieth, 1900, are divided into two groups: 
(1) The International Council of Organisation, (2) The Executive Committee. 

The International Council of Organisation consists of the following officials : 
For America, Mr. William James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard University, 
U. S. A.; for England, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, President of Society for Psychical 
Research, London; for France, M. D’Arsonval, Paris, M. Duclaux, Paris, M. 
Marey, Paris, M. Sully Prudhomme, Paris, M. Ribot, Paris; for Germany, M. von 
Schrenck-Nétzing, Munich; for Italy, M. Lombroso, Turin; for Russia, M. Men- 
déléieff, St. Petersburg, M. J. Ochorowicz, Lemberg; for Switzerland, M. Flour- 
noy, Geneva. 

The Executive Committee consists of the following officials: M. Bergson, 
Paris; Dr. Pierre Janet, Paris; Dr. Charles Richet, Paris; Mr. Oswald Murray, 
London ; General Secretary, M. S. Youriévitch, Paris; Treasurer, M. Félix Alcan, 
Paris. 

The first number of the journal of the Psychological Institute appeared both 
in English and French in November of last year, and copies of it may be obtained 
at the office of the Institute, Hotel des Sociétés Savants, 28 rue Serpente, Paris, 
where the secretary is in attendance daily. The Institute will consist of three 
classes of members: Founders, donors, and ordinary members; the founders con- 
sisting of members who subscribe 10,000 francs or more, the donors of members 
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subscribing 1,000 francs or more, or who pay an annual subscription of 100 francs 
or more, and ordinary members, who pay an annual subscription of 20 francs. 
Applications for membership in any one of these classes the society will be glad to 
receive. The enterprise will require a large capital. Some considerable sums have 
already been subscribed, and further donations are to be paid soon. Until the 
amount necessary for the founding of the Institute is collected, a certain proportion 
only will be devoted to the assistance of individual researches. 

The work may be said to have already had a satisfactory beginning. In De- 
cember the following courses were announced: Ch. Richet: History of the Science 
of Psychology; Tarde: The Relations Between Individual and Social psychology ; 
Séailles: Relations Between Experimental and Introspective Psychology; Berg- 
son: Dreams ; Ochorovicz: Applications of Psychology to Medicine. 

Prospects are also good for courses of lectures by Flournoy, Arsonval, Lom- 
broso, and others. Psychologists travelling through Paris are invited to visit the 
Institute with a view to assisting in its regular work. The society will also be 
glad to receive gifts of books dealing with psychology, psychical research, psycho- 
physiology, histology, pathology, etc., for its library. 

I have but indicated in the present letter the possibilities of the practical work- 
ing of the Institute. The details of the organisation will still require much study, 
and should be the consensus of opinion of the principal scientific authorities of the 
different countries. It is only in this way that the Institute can best respond to 
the needs which it has been established to fulfil. The officers of the Institute will 
be glad to receive on these points the advice of all persons interested, and will 
publish the expressions of opinion in their journal in order that this exchange of 
views may redound to the profit of all. 

It is expected that the scientific circles in the universities of all countries, and 
particularly of the United States, where psychological researches are now being 
prosecuted with such vigor, will actively co-operate in this new international scien- 
tific enterprise. 


Paris. S. Yourrfévitcu, General Secretary. 
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Genesis. Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By Dr. A. Dillmann. Trans- 
lated from the last edition by Wm. B. Stevenson, B. D. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 1897. Pages, xii, 413. 

Gengsis. Uebersetzt und erklart von Hermann Gunkel.! Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1901. Pp. 450. Price, bound, M. 9.50. 

Among all the books of the Old Testament, Genesis is in many respects the 
most important one, because it contains the Hebrew accounts of the origin of the 
world and the first development of mankind. It is, as it were, the main source and 
record of Hebrew anthropology. For this very reason, however, the Book of Gen- 
esis has been a stumbling-block to the world at large, and especially to those 
pious souls who see in the Bible the word of God and a literally inspired record of 
divine revelation. It is well known that the views contained in Genesis have given 
perhaps more occasion for irreverent jests than the ideas recorded in all the other 
books of the Old and the New Testament combined. The Book of Genesis contains 
many antiquated conceptions which collide with modern science, such as the crea- 
tion of woman from the rib of Adam ; the story of the Deluge, with all its impos- 
sible details : the size of the ark, etc., etc.; the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
not to mention traditions where the behavior of the patriarchs, which in our day 
would arouse serious censure, is recorded without comment or blame. We hail, 
therefore, the publication of Gunkel’s much needed New Commentary as well as _ 
the translation of Dillmann's book on the same subject.?, Modern criticism will 
considerably change our interpretation of the Bible but it will at the same time 
take the wind out of the sails of flippant scoffery. 

Dr. A. Dillmann, late professor of theology in the University of Berlin, needs 
no recommendation. His work is known in the theological world as thorough and 
scholarly. He is reliable in his criticism and yet remains a theologian, bearing in 
mind the religious significance of the ancient Hebrew documents. The translation 


1This book forms the first volume of Dr. W. Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, 
2Stevenson’s translation of Dillmann's Genesis appeared three years ago and should have 
been mentioned sooner in our pages but the book is not as yet out of date and deserves the 
attention of the public. 
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is done with great care by Prof. Wm. B. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, and we do 
not hesitate to say that the English version is rendered much handier than the 
German original by a good index and the division of the material into paragraphs, 
by avoiding the use of contractions and abbreviations as much as possible, and by 
relieving the text through the introduction of footnotes. Some additional references, 
as for instance to Robinson's Palestine, are very commendable and make the book 
more serviceable. 

Professor Gunkel is known to our readers by his contribution to 7ze Monist on 
the Hagar legends, and is generally recognised in theological circles as a very able 
and competent man. He has made a specialty of Genesis, and it is in the line of 
investigations of documents on primitive history that he has established his reputa- 
tion. His book, Schéffung und Chaos, is a very keen analysis of the Hebrew 
traditions of the origin of the world and the Jewish-Christian eschatology in their 
relation to Babylonian mythology. Gunkel urges that the history of Jewish thought 
ought to be considered in the frame of the general history of the Orient ; or, in 
other words, we must conceive the development of Jewish religion in its connexion 
with Babylonian as well as Egyptian civilisation. Thus, he traces in the Old Tes- 
tament the influence of the Babyloiian Marduk myth and shows how it was 
utilised by the Hebrew prophets and historians. 

The same plan of comprehending the literature of the Old Testament in its 
connexion with the world-culture of Oriental antiquity, has by Professor Gunkel 
been made a principle in working out the present commentary of the book of Gen- 
esis; and he insists above all on the fact which is now established in theology, that 
Genesis contains legends. This is not to be lamented by the pious, for poetry, and 
especially the saga, is an important vehicle of religious thought. It is in many re- 
spects better fitted than history to transmit religious sentiment ; and the objection 
which has been made to this conception of Old Testament literature is based on 
the error which confounds legend and He. Legends, though they are not histor- 
ical, can as little be called lies as poetry can, for legends are decidedly a branch of 
poetry. Now, we have no objection to poetry as a vehicle of religious sentiment. 
The Bible contains psalms, and it is universally granted that the Book of Job is 
not a historical, but a poetical, book,—a religious epic. Why should one of the 
most important branches of poetry, the literature of sagas, be absolutely missing 
in the Bible ? 

The preface to Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis contains an explanation of 
the principles which guided him in his work. The learned author discusses the 
literary dress of the Genesis sagas, shows that they are poetry and not history, and 
that by treating them as history we wrong their authors as well as the traditions, 
and involve our own religious conception of the Bible in inextricable errors and 
perplexities. He insists that it is the duty of the exegetist to re-establish the sense 
in which the writer of these records wished the legends to be understood, and also 
to try to comprehend their genesis. 
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The commentary itself does not enter deeply into the details of the Hebrew 
text, not so much, for instance, as does Dillmann. Professor Gunkel refers his 
readers for linguistic text criticism to prior publications which have settled as far 
as possible most of the difficult problems, and are not antiquated by his new work 
on the same subject. 

The printing of the translation is done in such a way that by a difference in 
type the reader can easily see at a glance the additions to the original text. The 
text is arranged according to the sources and shows separately the priestly writ- 
ings and the Yahvist accounts. The idea of abandoning the old division of chap- 
ters and replacing it by a new system according to the nature of the text, is a great 
help to the reader. The comments are, as a rule, concise and contain all the refer- 
ences requisite to the explanation of the text. 

Upon the whole, the book will prove as useful as it is interesting. It is not 
only a commentary serviceable to the theologian, but will also be of help to the 
anthropologist and folklorist. P. Cc. 


Tue Spirituat Lire. Studies in the Science of Religion. By George A. Coe, 
Ph. D., John Evans Professor of Moral. and Intellectual Philosophy in 
Northwestern University. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings. 1900. Pages, 279. Price, $1.00. 

The organised and technical study of individual and class religious phenomena 
is of rather recent date. The historical and ethnological method of investigation, 
which is founded on the genetic or evolutionary point of view, has been pretty fully 
exploited since Tylor's original and thoroughgoing elaboration of its possibilities 
(1870-1871), and the materials and critical results thus accumulated have shed a 
flood of light on the development of objective religion, as distinguished from sub- 
jective individual religion. The systematic psychological study of this latter field 
is quite new. Our readers will find a good characterisation of its method and aims 
in Professor Leuba’s article in the January A/onzst of this year, and they will also 
gain some idea of its problems from the statements quoted below from the frank 
and well-written work of Professor Coe which we are here considering. We will 
let Professor Coe state his case in his own words. He says: ‘‘ The studies here 
presented have been undertaken in response to a conviction that, in the interest of 
both science and religion, a new intellectual attitude is necessary with respect to 
the facts of the spiritual life. The religious processes taking place around us and 
within us must be observed with all the precision that modern psychological meth- 
ods and tools render possible. For, whatever else religion may or may not be, it 
is at least a mass of ascertainable states of consciousness; and in the absence of 
information to the contrary we must presume that such states can be analysed and 
described, and that their relations to one another and to the recognised laws of the 
mental and bodily life can be to some extent determined. What is needed is an 
examination of the facts as such, without reference to their possible bearing upon 
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theology or philosophy. Until this work is done there will remain an important 
gap in the scientific knowledge of man. For, clearly, it is the humanity that now 
is that gives us our problems concerning man's origin and development, and that 
necessarily controls and tests our hypotheses. Similarly, knowledge of what reli- 
gion now is must be the most illuminating factor in any satisfactory science of re- 
ligion. 

‘‘ Religious propagandism also has a decisive motive for seeking to understand 
the religious consciousness of to-day. . . Current events are forcing upon thought- 
ful minds in all the Protestant Churches a suspicion, if not a conviction, that what 
has claimed a peculiar right to the name ‘evangelical,’ both in piety and in modes 
of propagating the Gospel, has not fully solved its own chosen problems. There 
is reason for doubting whether even the spiritual teacher and guides of the people 
really grasp the mental processes with which they have to deal. Training in doc- 


trine, in philosophy, in history, and even in the questions of the day, constitutes 


only a logical equipment ; there is still necessary a psychological equipment in 
order that one may appreciate the vast mass of mental states and processes of a 
nonlogical sort. The evident decay of the revival, the alienation from the Church 
of whole classes of the population, the excess of women over men in Church life, 
the apparent powerlessness of organised religion to suppress or seriously check the 
great organised vices and injustices of society, the failure of the Sunday school to 
make the people or even its own pupils familiar with the contents of the Bible— 
these facts ought to raise a question as to what, among the matters upon which we 
have laid stress, is really practical and what mere ignorant blundering. . . . The 
present volume does not undertake to solve these problems, much less to present a 
systematic or complete treatment of the general psychology of religion. My task 
has been the much less ambitious one of working out a few closely related groups 
of facts which will claim a place in the systematic psychology of religion when this 
comes to be written, and which in the meantime have an important bearing upon 
the practical side of religious life and work. While I have tried to approach the 
facts in the spirit and by the methods of science, I have not hesitated to point out 
in each chapter some of the practical uses to which its materials and results may 
be put. I hope that these suggestions will show where to look for a practical solu- 
tion of several of our most troublesome problems.” 

Professor Coe’s book contains, besides an Introduction, five chapters devoted 
to the following topics: A Study of Religious Awakening; A Study of Some Ado- 
lescent Difficulties; A Study of Religious Dynamics; A Study of Divine Healing ; 
A Study of Spirituality. The method is individual and statistical; for example, 
the ages of conversion of a certain number of individuals are gathered from answers 
to prepared queries, and these are tabulated and plotted, as are also the feelings ac- 
companying conversions, etc., etc. Justifiable doubt may exist in some minds as to 
the value of the results obtained by this method ; at most they seem to confirm in a 
round-about way what general observation has already established ; the question 
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here is not the validity of the method, but the trustworthiness of the individual 
accounts, which usually emanate from hazy and commonplace sources and are not 
infrequently written with a morbid coloring and an evident desire for effect. 
Nevertheless, the discussions are bound to assume more tangibility and concrete- 
ness by this method, and this in itself may constitute a great step in advance. 

As to Professor Coe’s personal treatment of the facts, it seems to us very im- 
partial ; and while a decidedly Christian and reverential, and at the conclusion a 
rather homiletic, spirit pervades the book, the scientific attitude is no less pro- 
nounced, and some of our more zealous religionists will do well to consult its teach- 
ings. The chapter on Divine Healing is upon the whole a fair presentation of the 
situation ; possibly it leans to over-liberality toward some supposed historical in- 
stances of miraculous curing; and the author's indication of the possibility of 
Christ's use of suggestion in his cures seems to us to smack rather of the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century than of our present critical attitude. Nevertheless, 
the chapter will be helpful to many. The remarks upon spirituality are also good, 
and the analysis of the Methodist hymnals and prayer-meeting songs should be 
called to the attention of future editors of such books. We cannot say so much for 
the mechanical and typographical form of the book as for its contents, which are 
in more than one way of merit. M 


KUNSTWISSENSCHAFTLICHE STUDIEN. Von Ernst Grosse. Tiibingen: Verlag von 
I. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1900. Pages, 259. Price, 5 M. 

The essays offered in the present work are the outgrowth of lectures which 
Professor Ernst Grosse delivered on the science of art in the University of Frei- 
burg. They are to be conceived as a sort of prolegomena for a series of special 
studies to be published later. 

Studies of art, according to Professor Grosse, have existed for centuries, but 
an organised science of art is the product of the last few decades only. Scientific 
investigations do not deserve to be invested with the name of a science, until they 
have become conscious of the unity of their task, and have been consolidated into 
a living community making for mutual helpfulness and profit. And an organisa- 
tion of this character has only recently been established among the different 
branches of zsthetic research. 

While the historian of art has been busy gathering together isolated facts, 
wholly unmindful of the aims of the philosophy of art, the zsthetic philosopher on 
the other hand, unmindful of the methods of the history of art, has constructed 
his theories quite at random and without restrictions of any sort. The one party 
has thus massed together prodigious accumulations of unformed materials, and the 
other has built lofty castles in the air; but neither the one nor the other has suc- 
ceeded in the task, which they can accomplish in common only, of erecting on firm 
foundations with durable material and with a definite plan, a scientific structure 
proper. The history of zsthetic research itself is a living witness that such an 
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organisation is not only the outward attribute of a genuine science, but that it also 
determines its essential composition and the successful outcome of its labors. 

The aim of the science of art, as Professor Grosse conceives it, is an under- 
standing of the phenomena which are comprehended under the name of art; 
namely, the understanding of its nature, its causes, and its effects. And under 
these three headings our author has, in the first forty-five pages of the book, devel- 
oped his theory. The first step to this end consists in the establishment and accu- 
mulation of all the individual zsthetic facts within the reach of experience. It is 
for this reason that researches in the history of art first developed and first exhibited 
the most vigor. Down to the eighteenth century, its investigations were pretty 
much restricted. It seldom went beyond the art of classic antiquity and the Re- 
naissance ; but toward the end of the century there began that grand march of in- 
tellectual and material conquest which extended its domain indefinitely in time and 
space. In all fields which the history of art has explored, it has rigorously followed 
the laws of scientific research, but in the choice of its fields it has been guided less 
by the needs of zsthetic historical research than it has by artistic hobbies; other- 
wise it is difficult to understand why it should have utterly neglected domains 
which, if it were actually seeking causal and scientific explanation, it would have 
explored in preference to all others. 

Even Herder called attention to the high significance of the art of the lower 
races. There would seem to be hardly any necessity for his admonition, and one 
would naturally think that the historians of art should have discovered of their own 
accord that the study of these crude and simple forms was the indispensable con- 
dition for the scientific comprehension of the more complicated and richer types 
which the art of the more advanced races has presented. But the scientific com- 
prehension of the nature of art, and a knowledge of the laws which control zsthe- 
tic phenomena were unfortunately a matter of entire indifference to these industri- 
ous collectors, and so they stood quietly by and witnessed the total destruction and 
defacement by European civilisation of those lower artistic forms which, in the 
first part of our century, were to be found on all hands in their primitive purity 
and variety. The few relics which have been saved at the last hour we owe, not 
to the historians of art, but to the ethnologists, who collected the zsthetic produc- 
tions of the lower races mainly for their own purposes and who saw in the orna- 
ments of these peoples nothing but fossils disclosing their ethnological history and 
in their sculptures and poetical creations only mythological and historical docu- 
ments. It was not until latterly that the ethnologists began to regard these things 
as what they really were, namely as works of art. Yet even to-day the number of 
those is few who recognise the zsthetic value of these unassuming productions ; 
and the fewest among them are still the historians of art. But it cannot be too 
often and too strongly emphasised that the aim of science is not the knowledge 
but the understanding of things, and that the former has only the value which 
the latter furnishes. It is not knowledge, but understanding, that illumines the 
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intellect. And this understanding is to be obtained, not from the history of art, 
with its bare enumeration of isolated events, but from the science of art, which 
searches for general laws. The explanatory science of art as contrasted with the 
descriptive history of art is concerned thus, not with the individual and the partic- 
ular, but with the typical and the general, the object of which, however, is the 
explanation of the particular. Thus the two provinces of researches stand to each 


other. 

These considerations Professor Grosse has elaborated in detail in the first 
forty-five pages of his work, which treat respectively of the ‘‘ Problems of the Sci- 
ence of Art,” ‘‘ The Nature of Art,” and ‘‘ The Nature of the Artist.” The remain- 
ing one hundred and eighty pages of his book are devoted to the subjects ‘‘ Art and 
Race,” ‘‘The Effects Produced by Works of Sculpture,” and ‘‘ Science and Art." 
These chapters are readable, and offer many interesting reflexions to the student 
both of science and literature. The leading psychological and esthetic motives 
underlying artistic creation and appreciation are here disclosed for the most part 
in an untechnical and simple manner, and the leading traits of both the phylogeny 
and ontogeny of art, if we may so express ourselves, adequately and distinctly 
characterised. The detailed studies of Professor Grosse may, in fact, be awaited 
with interest. 


Science AND Faitu, or Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of Society. With 
] a Discussion of Animal Societies. By Drv. Paul Topfinard. Translated by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co.; Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul Trench, Triibner & Co Pp., 374. Price, $1.50 (7s. 6d.). 


The readers of 7ze Monist will remember the series of able papers which Dr. 
{ Paul Topinard contributed to this quarterly during the years 1895-1898. These 
papers, revised and enlarged, have now been collected into an attractive volume, 
and are given to the general public as part of the great scientific dosszer for the 
resolution of the problems involved in the reconciliation of ethical theory and prac- 
| tice. We may be permitted to characterise the work by quoting the following from 
the ‘‘ Translator's Preface” : 

| ‘Dr. Topinard’s book is essentially a contribution to sociology; but it pos- 
sesses the additional merit that it has been made by an original inquirer of high rank 
in a department of science which constitutes the groundwork of sociology, and that 
| consequently its conclusions have sprung from a direct and creative contact with 
the facts, and not from derivative and secondary theories about those facts. What- I 
ever objections, therefore, some of its special tenets may evoke, its importance as ¢ 
| a first-hand investigation, and the weight consequently due to its utterances, can- 

not be underrated. 

| ‘But, while written by a specialist, the discussion is not exclusively anthropo- a 


logical and ethnological. The physical, historical, cultural, and psychological fac- 7 


| 

| 
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tors of social evolution receive the same emphasis of consideration as the biological 
and sociological proper. We shall briefly indicate Dr. Topinard’s central view. 

‘‘To begin with, anthropology, supposing it not to concern itself with societies, 
discovers in man an animal only; man is in his primitive stage perforce subjective, 
and by a rigorous natural logic egocentric; the law of self-preservation, as deter- 
mining his conduct, both towards nature and his fellow-animals, is paramount with 
him. Sociologically considered, therefore, man’s animality, man's primitive and 
inherited egocentrism, is the primal source of all the difficulties that arise in so. 
ciety, the arch-enemy to be combated. And this contradiction, apparent or real, 
between the individual and society, between the social evolution as it actually is 
and the social evolution as we should like it to be, constitutes the problem to be 
elucidated. How has man been changed from an egocentric to a sociocentric ani- 
mal? By what ideas? By what forms of reasoned conduct? By what organised 
impulses? By what forms of evolution, natural and artificial? And finally, what 
norm does the past furnish us for guidance in the future ? 

‘‘A glance at the Table of Contents will show the manner in which Dr. Topinard 
has endeavored to solve this problem. Man as an animal, the factors and condi- 
tions of evolution, the animal family, animal and human societies, the human fam- 
ily, political and religious evolution, social evolution proper, the high réle of ideas 
in progress, the functions of the State and of education in shaping conduct, are suc- 
cessively considered. We would call especial attention to the pages which deal with 
the evolution and differentiation of the ego, in all its multitudinous forms. Here 
lies the key to the situation; and the results of modern biological and psychological 
research on this subject Dr. Topinard has exploited to the full. The analysis of 
the ego, so called, furnishes the mechanism of establishing right conduct. Right 
conduct is originally to be based upon right reasoning, upon an adequate and com- 
prehensive consideration, both from the individual and social point of view, of the 
determinative facts involved. For the purposes of practice, that reasoning is to be 
consolidated into fixed and automatic habits; the individual must, so to speak, be 
de-individualised, or rather, super-individualised; altruism in the form of the 
maxim of Christ, ‘‘ Love ye one another,” and as a species of differentiated and en- 
larged egoism, is the basis of his system, habits and social instincts are the means. 
In a word, a rationally and socio-centrically acquired ego, mechanical in its habits 
and super-individual in its impulses, is to be substituted for the primordial, self- 
seeking animal ego. This has been the method by which, in all history, right con- 
duct has been secured; and modern psychology has found the mechanism of this 
method of education to harmonise with the results of its purely scientific analysis 
of the human soul.” 

Quite recently Dr. Topinard has published a French edition of the present work, 
slightly enlarged and altered to suit the exigencies of a French public, and in two 
appendices he has summarised and criticised the work and doctrines of Zhe Monist. 
The French edition is issued by Masson & Cie., 120 Boulevard St. Germain. 
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THE BrioGRaPHy oF A BasBy. By Millicent Washburn Shinn. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1900. Pages, 247. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Shinn’s popular yet accurate exposition departs considerably from the 
purely scientific type of child-studies, and it will therefore appeal to a wide and 
highly appreciative public, which has hitherto been as good as debarred from par- 
ticipating in the results of the technical work of this department of psychology. It 
is briefly, simply, and graphically written, from a distinctively human and femi- 
nine, as well as scientific, point of view, and may be recommended as giving an 
intelligent and practical account of the general meaning and aims of modern baby- 
study. 

Not to mention the little essay of Professor Tiedemann, published in the last 
century, the brief studies of Darwin (1840) and of Taine, the following records of 
infant-development are now accessible to students: Preyer's book (recently in a 
new posthumous fifth German edition, and also in an English translation by 
Brown); Professor Sully's Extracts from a Father's Diary (1881-1896); Dr. 
Pérez's and Professor Baldwin's studies; Miss Shinn’s Votes on the Development 
of a Child (1893-1899), also the present work (1900); Mrs. Hall’s /zrst Five Hun- 
dred Days of a Child's Life (1896); Mrs. Moore’s Mental Development of a 
Child; and Mrs. Hogan's Study of a Child (1898);—these exclusive of the many 
essays and discussions based on unpublished notes and records, for a list of which 
the reader may be referred to the successive issues of the Psychological Index 
(Macmillan). 

As for Miss Shinn’s present work, it may be characterised in her own words: 

‘*I did not undertake the task,” she says, ‘‘for any scientific purpose, for I 
did not feel competent to make observations of scientific value. But I had for 
years desired an opportunity to see the wonderful unfolding of human powers out 
of the limp helplessness of the new-born baby; to watch this fascinating drama of 
evolution daily, minutely, and with an effort to understand it as far as I could, for 
my own pleasure and information. I scarcely know whence the suggestion had 
come ; probably almost by inheritance, for my mother and grandmother had both 
been in somewhat notable degree observers of the development of babies’ minds. 
But, unlike them, I had the note-book habit from college and editorial days, and 
jotted things down as I watched, till quite unexpectedly I found myself in posses- 
sion of a large mass of data. 

‘A few days after my own notes began I obtained Professor Preyer's record, 
and without it I should have found the earliest weeks quite unintelligible. For 
some months my notes were largely memoranda of the likenesses and differences 
between my niece's development and that of Preyer’s boy, and I still think this is 
the best way for a new observer to get started. As time went on, I departed more 
and more from the lines of Preyer’s observations, and after the first year was little 
influenced by them. Later, I devoted a good deal of study to the notes, and tried 
to analyse their scientific results.” 
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The titles of the main headings of the discussions are: The New-born Baby: 
Structure and Movements; The New-born Baby: Sensations and Consciousness; 
The Earliest Developments ; Beginnings of Emotion and Progress in Sense Powers; 
Progress Toward Grasping; She Learns to Grasp, and Discovers the World of 
Things; The Era of Handling Things; The Dawn of Intelligence; Beginnings of 
Locomotion; Creeping and Standing; Rudiments of Speech; Climbing and Pro- 
gress Toward Walking; Walking Alone; Developing Intelligence. 


THE UPANISHADS WITH SANKARA'S COMMENTARY. Translated into English by sev- 
eral Indian scholars. 1898, 1899. Madras: V.C.Seshacharri. 4 vols. so 
far published. Price, one volume, paper, 1.00-1.80 Rs. 

Since Schopenhauer made the confession that the Upanishad philosophy was 
the solace of his life as well as of his death, this system has found an increasing 
number of supporters among the best Western minds; and as a result the signifi- 
cance of Indian thought in general is making itself more and more felt. Historians 
of philosophy are no longer satisfied with recording ancient Greek speculations or 
simply Medizval Scholastic discussions ; they are now endeavoring to find con- 
necting links between the Occidental and the Oriental fountain-heads of thought, 
as in the case of Professor Garbe who is working to establish an historical relation 
between the Samkhya and the Pythagorean systems. ‘Even apart from this his- 
torical interest, Indian philosophy offers us a very fruitful subject of investigation, 
as not a few thinkers are now busying themselves with a view to having it unified 
with Occidental thought, which is to a great extent saturated with the ‘‘ Jewish su- 
perstitions.” For these reasons we should welcome any publication that will help 
us to understand thoroughly the grand principle of Advaitism. 

Advaitism is by no means an exclusive tenet of the Vedanta; Mahayd4na Bud- 
‘dhism has also a rightful claim to it. But Sankara’s wise allusion to the Upani- 
shads whenever it is found convenient to utilise this ancient traditional philosophy, 
has been one of the principal means of bringing the Vedantic literature before the 
eyes of Western scholars. Whatever the case may be, the study of this ‘' boldest 
and truest synthesis in the whole history of philosophy " (Max Miiller) cannot be 
dispensed with. 

With this view, V. Cc. Seshacharri, Madras, has undertaken lately the serial 
publication of an English translation by native Indian scholars of several of the 
principal Upanishads with Sankara's commentary, which is thought by Deussen to 
be ‘‘equal in rank to Plato and Kant.” The Upanishads so far published are those 
which are already in our possession through the efforts of Max Miller, Deussen, and 
other scholars, viz.: /sa, Kena, Mundaka, Chandogya, Katha, and Prasna. But 
the present translation comprises not only the texts themselves with the Sanskrit 
original, but also a detailed commentary by Sankara, the founder of the Vedanta 
philosophy. The series will undoubtedly afford a great opportunity to the English 
reader who is desirous of knowing something about the magnificent Indian intel- 
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lectual movement, and who wishes to avoid the trouble of perusing the original. 
As for the translation itself we have only to quote the words of the publisher: 
‘‘The spirit of the text and of the interpretation has throughout been faithfully 
adhered to and perhaps, in some instances, even to the detriment of elegance in 
diction.” T.S. 


Le Forme GOVERNO E LA LORO EvoLuzioNE PoPpoLarRE. Two volumes. By 
Giacomo Pagano. Palermo: Tipografia Editrice ‘‘Lo Statuto.” 1900. 
Pages, first vol., xxi, 343; second, 478. Price, L. 15. 

_ The author of these two volumes consciously emphasises the idea of the natu- 
ral solidarity of the universe, consequently he finds it necessary to give an exposi- 
tion of cosmic and social evolution in order to present the development of the forms 
of government. His work is especially valuable, therefore, to those readers who 
are not already familiar with cosmogony, anthropogeny, and sociogeny. 

The first volume is devoted entirely to a consideration of the sidereal, geologi- 
cal, biological, and social environment, and is a magazine of facts concerning the 
influence and intimate relations of these factors. It bears about the same relation 
to the second volume as the first division of Professor Ward’s Dynamic Sociology 
bears to the second. That is to say, Professor Pagano, like Professor Ward, de- 
votes his first volume to the exposition of a cosmic philosophy which serves as a 
background and a setting for the theories of the second volume. Some readers 
find this an advantage, but to others it will seem that greater condensation might 
have been practised with advantage. 

Professor Pagano's second volume is a treatment of his subject proper, and 
contains incidentally a theory of social development. Unlike Professor Ward, he 
holds that man was originally social in his nature, and finds in this fact of original 
and continuous human interdependence an illustration of the general solidarity of 
the universe. We find accordingly that he discards the idea of an original state 
of nature, and speaks of society as representing a continuous state of nature. The 
laws of the physical world run through the social world. Political aggregates, for 
instance, are governed by the same laws as anterior aggregates. The elementary 
human needs of alimentation and reproduction produce a sociological determinism 
which guides the author through ‘he maze of historic and modern social phe- 
nomena. 

Not until we come to the tenth chapter of the second volume do we find a dis- 
cussion of the forms of government. The theory of their development does not 
vary widely from that of Herbert Spencer. Social cohesion was most frequently 
determined by the necessity of making war, and war gave rise to the monarchical 
form of government. The typical forms are those of Aristotle, namely, monarchic, 
aristocratic, and democratic, the various modifications of which are shown and 
accounted for. 

Each chapter of this scholarly work is followed by notes, usually in the form 
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of quotations, embodying the opinions of the various authorities on the points dis- 
cussed. The author's own comments only are attached as footnotes. I. W. H. 


PHILOSOPHIE GENERALE ET METAPHYSIQUE. VolumeI. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 5, rue de Meziéres. 1900. Pages, xxii, 460. Price, 12.50 francs. 

The addresses delivered at the International Congress of Philosophy in Paris 
last summer are to be published in four large volumes, under the titles: (1) Gen- 
eral Philosophy and Metaphysics; (2) Ethics; (3) Logic and History of the Sci- 
ences ; and (4) History of Philosophy. The first of these has already appeared, 
and judging from the character of its contents, the library which the four volumes 
in question will form will make a handsome contribution to philosophical litera- 
ture. The design of the Congress and the elaboration of its programme were so 
intelligently conceived and so systematically executed by its general director, Mon- 
sieur Xavier Léon, that no less a result could be expected ; and the reader will find 
in these volumes a pretty authoritative digest of present philosophical thought. 

The opening address of M. Boutroux, the president of the Congress, was ap- 
propriate and full of hope for the future; M. H. Bergson spoke on the psycho- 
logical origin of our belief in the law of causality, a very important subject in the 
present state of scientific philosophising ; Dr. Pierre Bonneir dealt with the rela- 
tions existing between our intuitions of space and our intellectual representations, 
M. Léon Brunschvigg discussed contemporary idealism; M. Mario Calderoni, 
metaphysics and positivism ; and M. Charles Cantoni, philosophical instruction in 
our universities and higher academies. M. E. Chartier delivered an address on 
the education of the ego; M. Lionel Dauriac contributed a note on the neocritistic 
doctrine of the categories; Dr. J.-P. Durand (de Gros), whose recent death was 
much lamented, sent in an essay on the psychology of hypnotism; M. F. Evellin 
treated the dialectics of the antinomies; M. Elie Halévy, the association of ideas ; 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson our conception of cause and real condition. A criti- 
cism of the fixation of philosophical language was the subject of M. André La- 
lande’s discourse; rationalism and fideism that of M. Paul Lapie; positive science 
and the philosophies of free will that of M. Edouard Le Roy. Prof. Paul Natorp 
wrote a paper on number, time, and space in their relations with the primitive 
functions of thought; M. B. Tchitchérine answered the question whether meta- 
physics is or is not a science; Dr. Ferdinand Ténnies devoted an essay to creative 
syntheses ; while finally M. Louis Weber discussed the idea of evolution in its re- 
lations with the problem of certitude. The essays are well printed from large type 
on thick paper. 


DIE MIKRONESISCHEN COLONIEN AUS ETHNOLOGISCHEN GESICHTSPUNKTEN. Von 
Adolf Bastian. Berlin: A. Ascher & Co. 1899. Pages, vii, 369. 

The veteran and indefatigable director of the Ethnological Museum of Berlin 

has presented in this vqlume with all his accustomed display of encyclopaedic 
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knowledge and stylistic intricacy the results of his researches in that very interest- 
ing island group of Oceanica which goes by the name of the Carolines. These 
islands have lately come into possession of Germany, and they naturally seem to 
be a proper field for German scientific study. The Caroline group, though not 
large in actual land area, is strung out over a territory nearly as great as that be- 
tween Lisbon and Moscow, in Europe. There are four hundred islands in all, in 
forty-six groups. The population is estimated at from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand. The discovery and colonial history of the islands are briefly told by Profes- 
sor Bastian who looks upon them asa valuable acquisition from an ethnological 
point of view. The inhabitants, before their perversion by the Europeans, were 
typical peace-loving savages, and in some parts retain to this day their original 
genial and intelligent traits. The study of them, in Professor Bastian’s opinion, has 
afforded many varied psychological glimpses into the intellectual workings and 
productions of the primitive mind. 

It is apart from our plan here to enter into the details of Professor Bastian's 
investigations which, according to his own admission, have not been systematised 
or digested,—a task which in the present stage of detailed research would be im- 
possible. It is incumbent upon us only to say that he has traced out in his wonted 
comprehensive manner the analogies and parallels which obtain between the be- 
liefs, customs, and notions of these Micronesian islanders and those of other un- 
cultivated and cultivated peoples. The subjects thus treated are the notions of 
soul, of death and immortality, of spirits and genii; theories of cosmogony, demon- 
ology, legends, etc. That the task has been accurately and eruditely done it would 
be supererogatory on our part to say. HB. 


oF PsycuoLtocy. By james H. Hyslop, Ph. D., Professor of Logic 
and Ethics in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 
Pages, 116. Price, $1.00. 

A SyLLaBus OF AN INTRODUCTION TO PuiLosopHy. By Walter T. Marvin, Ph. D. 
Assistant in Philosophy, Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1899. Pages, x, 279. Price, $1.25. 

These syllabi have almost altogether a purely personal and local interest, hav- 
ing been designed for the use of students attending the lecture courses of Professors 
Hyslop and Marvin, of Columbia University, of New York. They are not intended 
to supply the place of text-books, but merely to facilitate the use of the most im- 
portant existing works, and their authors believe that they will be useful to all be- 
ginners in philosophy and psychology. 
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